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CHAPTER I 


THE TEXTILE TOWNS OF 
LANCASHIRE 


Mr. Bernarp SHAw once described Lancashire 
in some such phrase as this : “‘ a series of ash-heaps 
connected by tunnels.” I am not sure of the exact 
phrase, and Mr. Shaw is unable to help me. “ Can’t 
remember it,”’ he writes to me. “‘ I don’t think it was 
exactly that ; but I fancy I did say something to 
that effect. I’m afraid it’s lost, with many other gems 
of equal lustre. Ruskin said something about heaps 
of agonising maggots, which was far beyond my 
powers of invective.” 

Well, whatever phrase Mr. Shaw used, “ ash-heaps 
connected by tunnels ” is scarcely an exaggeration of 
Lancashire as seen from some railway routes. But 
this morning I intend to look at Lancashire from 
the top of a motor-’bus. I shall avoid the tunnels, 
and the rest is by no means all ash-heaps. 

The twelve miles from Manchester to Bolton is 
a bad beginning. It is not an ash-heap, but an ash- 
heap could not be more formless and colourless. We 
sweep along a cobbled road, lined by ugly, dirty 
buildings. I feel it is all a great prison. I don’t think 
we pass a field ; there are very few trees, even. 
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We go through Salford, Swinton, Walkden, Farn- 
worth to Bolton, but I cannot tell where Manchester 
ends and the other towns begin. These towns are 
really one town, a town bigger than London, with 
Manchester as its centre. I am told that there is a 
larger population within thirty miles of the Exchange 
at Manchester than within thirty miles of Charing 
Cross. 

It is in Farnworth that the sense of being in a prison 
comes to me—a prison or a workhouse. The deadly 
thing about these institutions is their drabness and 
ugliness. Big blocks of buildings, worksheds, yards, 
heaps of charcoal, a chimney—all dirty grey-black, 
not a sign of colour or beauty. These Lancashire 
towns through which I pass are the same on a 
bigger scale. 

In Farnworth I suddenly catch sight of the waving 
green of a tree. Its beauty hurts as I was once hurt 
in a prison yard by the sight of a blade of grass 
growing between two slabs of stone. I am probably 
exaggerating the absence of colour. I know that there 
is a delightful little park in Farnworth which the 
adventurous Council has laid out. I daresay one 
passes a hundred trees between Manchester and 
Farnworth. But I am not exaggerating the emotion 
which I feel as that one tree comes in sight. The 
contrast is vivid enough to remind me in a flash 
of that rebellious blade of grass defying the stone 
discipline of prison. 

But beyond Bolton one rises for a short time over 
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grass-covered moors. They are restful and refreshing. 
Then down again into dark Darwen and black 
Blackburn. These are higgledy-piggledy towns. Mills 
with chimney stacks, rows and rows of black-red 
cottages, churches, markets, shops, disused and 
decaying factories, cinder-covered open spaces—all 
mixed up. As the road lifts sharply, mills, cottages, 
churches, shops, decaying factories seem to be tumb- 
ling on top of each other. One feels that the whole 
place wants sweeping up by a big woman with a big 
broom, and then rebuilding. 

Burnley is the same, but Nelson is cleaner, more 
orderly, though still drab. But enough of this cata- 
logue. There are other features of Lancashire. The 
moors are grand. Great sweeps of green, with rising 
hills, crowned by Pendle with its long, straight back 
suddenly dipping to the valley. There are mill 
chimneys and pit shafts dotted over the landscape, 
but there are also woods and glittering stretches of 
water. 

The villages are picturesque, with their grey- 
stone churches and squares, dating back to the 
thirteenth century and beyond. There are small 
towns stretching alongside rivers, with high walls of 
trees overshadowing them. These towns on the river 
banks would look quite beautiful in photographs. 
They are not so beautiful in fact, because the water 
of the rivers is often black and brown from mill dyes. 

One thing strikes me. Every village has its mill. 
The smaller towns have six, ten, twenty. The larger 
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towns have fifty or more; in the distance their 
chimneys look like a forest. But half these chimneys 
are not smoking. 

In the villages the mill gates are closed and there 
is no sign of life behind the windows, often dust- 
covered and sometimes broken. These are old mills ; 
but it is the same with many of the modern mills in 
the towns. The walls are still aggressively new, the 
bricks shining red and clean ; they have only been 
built a few years. But they are deserted : not a sound 
is to be heard, not a sign of life is apparent. 

Until now we have been observing the surface of 
Lancashire ; here we have touched the inner reality. 

“‘Lancashire is dying,” says my companion 
viciously. He has been a cotton operative himself 
for twenty years; his face is gaunt, his eyes 
sunken, his voice tense from experience of what he 
tells. 

** Look at these villages. For generations the life 
of the whole population has centred on the mill. 
Father, mother, sons and daughters have worked 
there. Everyone in the village has worked there for 
a hundred years, except the two or three shopkeepers, 
the postman, the parson, the servants at the big 
house, the policeman, the road man. The mill has 
been the very existence of the place. The family in 
every cottage have drawn their wages from it; 
they’ve paid their rents from it, bought their food 
and clothes from it, married on it, brought their 
children up on it. The shopkeepers have depended 
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on it ; it’s been the mill wages which have crossed 
their counters. 

** And now it’s closed. It’s been closed for two 
years. There seems no hope of it ever opening again. 
The source of life has suddenly dropped away from 
the whole community. The folk linger on unemploy- 
ment allowances, but the place is dying. The young 
people want to leave it—but where can they go? 
Some of the girls go away to domestic service, to 
Blackpool as waitresses in the season. But the young 
men ? Where are they to get jobs, with hundreds of 
unemployed in every town? They reach seventeen, 
nineteen, twenty without doing a day’s job a month. 
That’s the condition of dozens of Lancashire vil- 
lages.” 

“Don’t the mills ever open again ? ”’ I ask. 

My companion laughs bitterly. “‘ One re-opened 
at Whalley the other day. They rang the bells in the 
village church when it started. But at what cost to 
the workers P A reduction in wages of 35. 6d. in the 
pound ! The wages mean semi-starvation now. And 
how long will the mill go on even under these con- 
ditions ? It'll soon be a question of further reduc- 
tions or stopping altogether. And if wages go much 
lower the workers won’t get enough to eat to walk to 
the mill on, let alone working when they get there.” 

I wonder if my friend is in his bitterness painting 
too black a picture. I shall have an opportunity 
later to get the facts about wages. I ask him whether 
the towns are in as bad a way. 
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‘“* They vary,’ he replies. ‘‘ The towns which are 
supplying the home market are keeping their end 
up—Nelson and Bolton, for instance. Feeling the 
pinch, but not desperate. But the towns which have 
been supplying the export market, and especially 
the Indian market, are almost famine areas. Take 
Blackburn and Great Harwood. In Blackburn there 
are sixty mills closed down, and most of the mills 
which are open—about the same number—are only 
working intermittently. In Great Harwood only 
eight of the twenty-five mills have worked during 
the last two years.” 

It is Great Harwood which I am making the 
centre of my investigation. I have chosen it from 
among the cotton towns of Lancashire for two rea- 
sons. First, because I knew its conditions in the years 
before the war, when the standard of life of its work- 
ing population was unusually high. Second, because 
I have a friend in Great Harwood who is so trusted 
by the people that I know in his company they will 
put aside the restraints which usually prevent a 
stranger getting the intimate facts I want. 

As we enter Great Harwood I find it difficult to 
believe the story of poverty which I have been told. 
There is none of the drabness of Farnworth or 
Bolton or Blackburn or Burnley about Great Har- 
wood. It is fresh, clean, tidy. The streets are broad, 
the pavements are spotless (I see women sweeping 
them with long brooms, and even on their knees, 
with mat and bucket and brush, scouring them). The 
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people are well dressed. There are lace curtains in 
all the windows. In front of many of the houses are 
neat little gardens, carefully and skilfully tended. 
The only suggestion I get of “ tightness of money ” 
ig in the feverish competition of the little shops for 
custom. 

By blackboards and chalk the shopkeepers display 
announcements of their cheap lines. This is in odd 
contrast with the quiet reserve of the town. There 
is something frantic about these announcements ; 
they give an impression of panic. But, with this 
exception, I have rarely been in a town with more 
indications of respectable comfort. 

Respectable comfort. I am soon to be disillus- 
ioned. Respectable—yes ; but the comfort dis- 
appeared two years ago. 

My first visit is to the local trade-union secretary. 
I find him in his office in a side street. There ts a 
staff of three, sitting on high stools before desks 
laden with papers. It is the kind of office furniture 
one saw in London offices at the beginning of the 
century : almost Dickensian. The union is evidently 
not extravagant with its members’ money. 

We go into a club-room, with a long table; wooden 
chairs and rows of spittoons. There are three weavers 
there, in working clothes. They have been on picket 
duty at a mill where operatives are working at 
non-union rates of wages. They talk to me for a 
few minutes in a dialect so broad that only my earlier 
knowledge of Lancashire interprets it. They shake 
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their heads. Things are “ reet bad.’* When they find 
that their secretary wants to talk with me, they go 
out. They evidently respect his official position. I 
find them at the street-corner when I go out, still 
discussing the one eternal problem—what’s going to 
be the end of it all. 

The secretary is young and keen-faced. His man- 
ner gives an impression of confidence and ability ; 
his conversation shows that he is level-headed and 
something of a philosopher. I tell him of my first 
impression of Great Harwood. He nods his head. 

**I know,” he says. “‘ A stranger who didn’t take 
the trouble to enquire would think that there is no 
poverty here. But that’s only appearances. ‘The lace 
curtains often hide empty cupboards.”” Then he 
reveals the temperament of Great Harwood to me. 

Most Lancashire cotton-workers are independent, 
proud and reserved, but this is especially the case 
in Great Harwood. The whole family has worked ; 
individual wages have not been high, but the family 
income has been good. They have been careful and 
thrifty : bought their houses, bought good furniture. 
Their pride has been in their homes and in keeping 
up appearances. Everything in their houses has been 
spotlessly clean, the brasses polished to brilliance. 

The men have been as proud of the little garden 
as the women of the sitting-room. They have dressed 
well, On a Sunday it has been difficult to recognise 
the population as the same as the army of men and 
women in their drab working clothes who have 
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flocked into the mills on week-days. The suits of the 
men and boys have been of good material. The 
dresses of the women and girls have been remarkably 
smart (I can confirm this from my own memory. 
One of the things which impressed me most on first 
visiting Great Harwood twenty years ago was the 
smartness of the costumes of the girls who paraded. 
the streets on Sunday evening. It was an extra- 
ordinary contrast to the clothes of working girls in 
London at that time). Nearly every family has 
shopped at the Co-operative stores, buying good 
quality food. Politically, despite their trade unionism, 
a surprisingly large proportion of the working popu- 
lation has been Conservative. 

On the surface much remains the same ; the psy- 
chology of the people is to a large degree unchanged ; 
but, underneath, conditions have changed entirely. 

During the last two years the cotton trade of 
Great Harwood has collapsed. Practically all its 
work used to go to India. Now, so far as Great Har- 
wood is concerned, India might not be on the map ; 
if the population from the Himalayas to Ceylon had 
been totally destroyed by a flood, the loss of orders 
could hardly have been completer. The cause : 
Japanese competition and the boycott. 

This collapse has plunged the whole town into 
unemployment. During one month, actually 74 per 
cent. of the workers (and there are, of course, other 
workers than cotton-workers) were unemployed ; 
the percentage is now 38.9. Over five thousand 
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workers are unemployed, and three thousand are 
undergoing the Means Test ; that is, they have been 
unemployed continuously more than six months and 
their unemployment allowance is based, not on the 
insurance scales, but according to their family in- 
come from all sources. (Before we leave Great Har- 
wood we will find out what being “‘ on the Means 
Test ’? means in terms of human existence : food, 
clothes, pleasure. For the moment I am being given 
a wider survey.) 

The workers of Great Harwood, says the trade- 
union secretary in a dramatic phrase, have “ got to 
the far end.” They can buy neither clothes nor boots, 
nor enough food for their children. They make the 
children’s clothes out of the discarded garments of 
the adults. Many of the families have not bought any 
clothes at all for two years ; the smart appearance 
which persists is due to the high quality of the suits 
and dresses they bought before the depression came 
and to the care and skill with which the women 
repair and remake them. Sometimes a girl will be 
seen in a new hat ; but look at her shoes—down at 
heels and cracked ! 

The standard of food cannot be compared with 
two years ago. The cheapest of everything has to be 
bought ; anything, so long as it can be eaten. Two 
years ago the woman gave her whole week’s order 
at the Co-operative stores. Now she takes her shop- 
ping-basket and does not buy a thing until she has 
been all round the town, noting the prices. Multiple 
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shops have invaded the town, with cheap, shoddy 
goods. On the market ground the poorest stuff is 
sold at astonishingly low prices. The jumble sales are 
crowded. Two years ago the women would not have 
looked at these things. Now they scramble for them. 
The low quality of the food which is being eaten is 
undermining the health of entire families. 

The distress through unemployment means that 
many of the workers are prepared to accept any 
conditions to get a job. They will risk everything for 
work. Wages used to average about 48s. Now they 
average 28s. The lowest wage-rates are scarcely any 
higher than the Means Test allowance. Sometimes 
they are actually lower. 

Conditions in places like Great Harwood, ruined 
by the loss of the Indian trade, are bringing down 
the conditions in the towns supplying the home 
market to the same desperate level. The trade-union 
secretary admits ruefully that some Great Harwood 
workers are travelling daily to other towns to do 
work at less wages than the local workers will accept. 

Such is the general picture. It has not all been told 
me by the trade-union secretary. For a time he has 
had to leave us to deal with urgent “‘ cases *’ in the 
office—a trade-union secretary’s job in these days is 
not unlike a doctor’s in the urgency of the human 
suffering with which it deals. When he comes back, 
anger and despair are in his eyes. 

“It’s shocking!” he exclaims. “ A woman of 
fifty odd has just been to see me. She has an invalid 

Br 
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sister to maintain and a child of twelve. She was out 
of a job. Took a job at the reduced wage rather than 
starve under the Means Test. Earned between 325. 
and 33s. Now she’s been dismissed at a moment’s 
notice. The work’s a bit too heavy for her. Put a 
younger woman in.... It makes me see red ! They 
were eager to get her in as a blackleg. She had to 
face hostility—jeers from the people in the streets, 
the pressure of the pickets at the mill gates, the enmity 
of her friends. She went through all this, and the 
firm was willing to take advantage of her desperation 
because her work helped to break the strike. But 
now they have more offers of work. They can dis-~ 
pense with her for a younger woman—and they do, 
without a moment’s thought of what she has under- 
gone, She’s served their purpose : they throw her on 
the scrap-heap.” 

The words are uttered with scorching bitterness. 
One understands how the souls of working-class 
representatives sometimes become twisted with 
hatred. Indeed, I wonder how anything else can 
happen when a trade-union official makes the ex- 
perience of his members his own experience ; and 
that surely is the essence of being a representative. 
These are my thoughts as I leave the trade-union 
office. 

My friend takes me to the home of a cotton- 
operative who has been out of work for twenty-three 
months. He lives in-one of the back streets ; but there 
are no signs of poverty or dirt such as one sees in the 
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back streets of London, Manchester, Glasgow or 
Birmingham. The pavements are as clean as the 
deck of a ship. Whilst there are no front gardens 
here, the curtains in the windows are still white, the 
door knobs and knockers still shine. 

A pleasant, buxom woman admits us. She apol- 
ogises for the piles of washed clothes which are 
on the table. “‘ You’ve caught me hard at it,” she 
says. 

I look round the room and get the impression 
that she must always be hard at it. Everything is 
fresh and clean. There is no carpet on the floor, but 
the stone flags are spotless. (“‘ Two years ago,”’ says 
my friend afterwards, “ you wouldn’t have seen 
those flags. They would have been covered by lino- 
leum or carpet. The carpet’s gone. It will have 
fetched a few shillings.’’) 

I tell the woman what I want to know. My friend 
reassures her. “‘ You can tell him, Mary. He’s one 
of us. He wants to make people understand.” 

Mary tells me. As she talks, her husband comes in : 
still young-looking, thin, clean-shaved, a fine type. 
Together they tell me their story. 

‘“*'We’ve been married fifteen years,” says the 
woman. “‘ It’s been creeping all the time, but until 
two years ago we kept our heads up. We used to 
earn 7os. a week between us, but the children came 
—we've five—and it’s always been a struggle. Still, 
we managed. I did all the washing, I baked the 
bread, we got a nice little home together. The 
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children were strong and happy. It was hard work: 
in the mill all day, doing the housework and the 
mending and baking and washing at night. But we 
got through, and we looked forward to an easier 
time when the children could help.” 

‘* "Then two years last July the mill closed down,” 
says the man. “‘ It was a struggle on the full un- 
employment allowance, but we made ends meet 
somehow. Didn’t get in debt. Then seven months 
ago we were put on the Means Test. They gave us 
31s. It was no good. God knows we watched every 
halfpenny, cut out everything we didn’t need. But 
it couldn’t be done. You can’t feed six on 315. when 
you have 8s. to pay in rent.” 

“We've got crooked for the first time in our 
married life,”? says the woman. “‘ We’re £12 in debt 
in six months.”’ 

I ask about the children. 

** Our eldest is working,”’ says the woman. “ She’s 
fifteen and has gone away on domestic service. But 
she doesn’t earn enough to send us anything. It just 
means that we are saved her keep. The other chil- 
dren are ten, nine, eight and six. They are at school, 
and thank God they get a meal a day there—from 
Monday to Friday. It means they get one good feed 
a day. Their breakfast is bread and margarine. Their 
tea, bread and jam. Saturday, they get bread and 
margarine for dinner as well. But on Sundays we 
manage a meat dinner, so it’s only one day they’re 
without.” 
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**But what do you get?’’? I ask. The mother’s 
thought seems to be entirely of the children. 

** Well, sometimes the meat goes over until the 
Monday. Then it’s bread and margarine and jam 
and tea for the rest of the week.” 

**For a month,” says the man, “‘ we had to go with- 
out meat altogether. ‘The wife and I were clemmed. 
We went to bed hungry ; we woke up hungry. 
We couldn’t go on like it. We had to get into debt.”’ 

** ‘The tradesmen are very good,”’ says the woman. 
** The Co-op. allows one week’s credit, and some of 
the tradesmen more. We belong to the Co-op. club. 
That means we can spend 13s. at one time, paying 
off 1s. a week for thirteen weeks.”’ 

I ask the woman if she can let me know how she 
makes ends meet : what she actually spends in a 
week. 

**T always tot it up on a Friday night,’’ she says 
** Pll bring my book.”’ 

Whilst she goes to a drawer, my friend offers the 
husband a cigarette. He jerks his hand forward 
eagerly, hesitates, then takes it. I extend a lighted 
match, wondering at his excitement. 

‘* T haven’t smoked for five months,”’ he says. “* It 
was one of the things we had to cut out....I 
daren’t swallow the smoke. It'll bring the craving 
again.” 

The woman brings her little black book, and I 
copy out a week’s budget. There is much crossing 
out and correction. Ican see the difficulty of 
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stretching the money to cover the needs. Here is the 
budget I take down : 





s. @, 
Rent $8 8 
Milk 2 6} 
Coal 3 6 
Insurance and trade-union subscription 3 2 
Butcher’s meat 2 6 
Clog irons 6 
Gas and water 2 6 
Co-op. club 1 oO 
Bread 4 8 
Mayco (margarine) 2 0 
Jam 9 

31 Ot 


The weekly allowance under the Means Test is 
31s. 3d.—235. 3d. for man and wife and as. for each 
of the four children at home. This gives a balance 
of 63d. on the wrong side. The budget surprises and 
shocks me. We go through it item by item. 

** Rent, insurance, trade-union subscription, gas 
and water, and the Co-op. club are fixed amounts,”’ 
says the woman, ticking them off. “‘ That leaves 
16s. 54d. for food and clothing for the six of us. Some- 
times we only spend Is. on meat. Then there’s some- 
thing for potatoes and even vegetables and fruit. We 
can’t do with less than twelve pints of milk a week. 
In summer we spend less on coal : in winter we don’t 
dare to put anything on the fire after six—we go to 
bed when we feel cold ! The clog irons cost us a lot. 
The children are always knocking them off ! There’s 
a town fund for clogs, which helps us now and then, 
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but everyone is asking for help from it and there’s 
not enough. The bread and margarine and jam are 
pretty regular amounts. That’s what we most eat.’’ 

I ask about clothes. The woman laughs. 

** We never have anything to spend on them,” she 
says. 

** Then how do you manage ? * 

** Well, folks are kind. We give each other things. 
A woman may be as badly off as we are, but her girl 
has grown out of her clothes. She passes them on to 
me, and I patch them up for one of my girls who is 
younger. I make everything. You should see me 
patching on Saturday night ! 1 go over everything 
again and again to make the children look all right 
for Sunday.” 

The man breaks in. 

** You haven’t told him about the fortnight’s luck 
we had,” he says to his wife. He tells me himself. 

“* The union gave me 455. for picket duty,”’ he says. 
‘© It was comfort again. One morning, when I was 
on picket duty at Blackburn, they gave me bacon 
and eggs for breakfast—bacon and eggs ! I didn’t know 
how clemmed I was until I started eating it. I’ve 
never tasted anything so good.”’ 

The woman isas excited by the memoryas the man. 

‘* And I was able to pay off some of the debts and 
get a few clothes and things. I got a new brush for 
that broom. It cost me sixpence.’’ I marvel at the 
passion for cleanliness that spends sixpence on a 
broom when everything is so short. 
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My mind goes back to a recent evening at an 
expensive hotel in London. I can see those show cases 
with their women’s exquisite underwear and jewel- 
lery. I tell the woman of the knickers and chemise 
at 16s. 6d. which I saw there. 

She laughs. ‘‘ Why I bought a couple of pairs 
of knickers for 1s. when Tom was on picket 
duty.”’ 

What can I say to these folk when we get up to 
go ? Wish them better luck, when I know that there 
is such little chance of it? I do. It’s all I can do. 
(Later I hear that my wish is not so futile. The 
Public Assistance Committee has raised the weekly 
allowance to 355.) 

We have seen one side of the picture : a family 
undergoing the Means Test. I have arranged to see 
the other side : a member of the Public Assistance 
Committee responsible for administrating the Means 
Test. We have to go by ’bus to a town twelve miles 
distant. As we go, my friend tells me more. 

** The story you have heard,”’ he says, “‘ could be 
repeated to a greater or less degree in almost every 
other home in Great Harwood. But you would not 
hear it in nine homes out of ten. Most of the people 
are too proud to let anyone know what they are 
suffering. The other day I heard of two houses 
where the water had been cut off because the rate 
had not been paid. I went to one of them to see if 
anything could be done to help. The man assured 
me everything was all right. Water cut off ? No— 
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where had I heard that ? He laughed at the idea— 
but I knew it was true.” 

I tell my friend that the courage and capacity of 
the women have impressed me more than anything 
else. 

*“'Yes,”? he says, “‘ they are wonderful. They all 
help each other. They have all gone down together, 
and that has made a community of spirit. When most 
homes here were doing reasonably well, and only 
afew were destitute, the children who went to school 
in poor or ill-sorted clothes felt it keenly, especially 
when they were getting older ; and the mothers felt 
it keenly. Now all are in the same position. That has 
helped.”’ 

I ask what happens to the children when they 
leave school. My companion shrugs his shoulders. 

** ‘They walk the streets. The only chance to get 
into the mill is to take an apprenticeship. The 
employers take on two apprentices—and dismiss a 
journeyman. Then when the youngsters have finished 
their apprenticeship, they are dismissed. It’s hopeless. 
A good many of the girls are going into domestic 
service. They don’t like it and at first wouldn’t go. 
Now they have to go. But, for the boys there is 
nothing, unless they join the army. There are lads 
here of twenty who hardly know what a day’s work 
means.”” 

** Some of them get scholarships to secondary and 
technical schools, I suppose ? ”’ 

** Yes—but what are they to do when they’ve 
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finished their education ? There is no room for heads 
in industry in Lancashire to-day. The employers 
want backs and muscle—and then they don’t pay 
a wage to keep backs and muscles strong.”’ 

We reach our destination. The woman upon whom 
we call is of a type very different from the women 
whom we have seen so far. Neither she nor her 
husband works in the mill ; he has a good, regular 
job, and both of them take the view that the em- 
ployment of married women has been a curse to 
Lancashire. She is softer than the women who work 
in the mills : less worn out and strained. I ask about 
her experiences on the Public Assistance Committee. 

** At first I felt I couldn’t stand the experience,’’ 
she replies. ‘* It was too terrible. In case after case, 
I knew that the allowance the committee voted 
meant want and hunger. But then the unemployed 
and their wives came to me night after night. They 
begged me to take up their cases. I promised to do 
so, and so I’ve kept on going. I don’t know now 
whether I’ve done right. The Means Test is so cruel 
that I don’t want to have anything to do with it, 
yet I know I’ve been able to get a few extra shillings 
for this family and that, and I feel for their sakes I 
ought to go on. This is the feeling of many members 
of the Public Assistance Committees, not only Labour 
members and Socialists, but Conservatives and 
Liberals. We have to carry out county instructions, 
but we do it as liberally as we can.”’ 

I ask whether the Means Test has abolished the 
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abuses which were alleged against the previous 
administration of the Unemployment Insurance Act 
—the cases of men drawing benefits when they had 
large family incomes and savings. 

**No,’’ says this woman administrator. ‘“‘ The 
Means ‘Test has brought down the general standard 
of life of the unemployed, but it has not stopped in- 
dividual abuses. The man who is out to get all he 
can will circumvent any regulations : it is the inno- 
cent man who suffers. I will give you an example. 
In this county the Public Assistance Committees 
refuse benefit to anyone whose family savings amount 
to more than £50. If £80 has been saved, £30 has 
to be spent before an allowance is given, and a given 
period is stated for the £30 to cover. Now, the 
experienced man can easily get round this. If he has 
£,80 in the Co-op., for instance, he will transfer 
£,30 to another bank. Then he will say he has only 
£50 saved and will produce his Co-op. receipt. 

** How are we to trace the other £30 ? Even if we 
desired to discover every pound of family savings 
and every penny of family income, we could not 
do it. But perhaps the more serious point is this : the 
operation of the Means Test is so oppressive that 
many of us do not desire to do it. Consider what we 
are asked to do : we must find out every penny saved 
or received—the savings which have meant sacrifice 
in the past and the earnings ofson, daughter, mother, 
father which mean so much getting now. Quite 
apart from our political sympathies, the human 
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sympathies of members of all parties revolt against 
an investigation which is too harsh or close. We are 
being asked to administer an Act which no one with 
human feelings can administer with a clear con- 
science.” 

She tells me that the situation is complicated in 
Lancashire because of the thrift which the people 
have practised when in work. The allowance has to 
be reduced because many of the workers have saved 
or have bought their houses. 

*‘ If they are like the people in Great Harwood, 
they nearly all have mortgages on them,”’ interrupts 
my friend. ‘* We call them monkeys—but gorillas or 
chimpanzees would be better words ! This is what 
happens. They bought their houses at high prices 
after the war. At first they paid off the amount at 
bigger instalments than the Building Society required. 
Then they lost their jobs. For a time they kept up 
the Building Society scale ; then they fell to interest 
charges only ; during the last six months they have 
not been able to maintain even the interest charges.” 

The woman gives me an instance of how the Public 
Assistance Committee deals with people who have 
saved. The family consists of four : man, wife, and 
two boys. The normal allowance would be 27s. 
They have a mortgage of £30 outstanding on their 
house and £30 in the Co-operative Society, on 
deposit. One of the boys is working and earns 11s. 
In consequence of the savings and the boy’s earnings, 
7s. 1s deducted from the allowance. 
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*‘In this particular case,” says the woman, “ the 
man took work at the mill as a strike-breaker rather 
than try to exist on 20s. and his son’s 11s. He only 
averages 30s. at the mill, but that is 10s. more, even 
though he does need more food. There are some 
instances I know where workers actually get less in 
the mill than on the Means Test, but they prefer a 
lower wage than the kind of inquisition to which they 
are subjected before they get the Means Test allow- 
ance. The Lancashire folk are very sensitive and 
resent enquiries about their circumstances.” 

There are large numbers of the unemployed, how- 
ever, who refuse to be driven to the mills at non- 
union wages, even by the inquisition of the Public 
Assistance Committees or the difficulties of keeping 
hunger from the door. 

I meet one man of this type in the street of this 
little town before we get our *bus back to Great 
Harwood. He walks along the road with us, and by 
tactful questioning I get his story. It is one of the 
most moving I have heard to-day. 

He joined the army at eighteen, married during 
a leave at nineteen. He did well after the war : 
earned £5 a week and his wife 50s. Two boys were 
born. He was determined to give them a good start in 
life, so took out endowment policies for them, to be 
realised at fourteen, when they would be due to leave 
school. He took out a life policy for his wife. He saved 
£50. 


Two years ago, like so many others, he lost his 
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job. He has had to surrender his boys’ policies, 
because the Public Assistance Committee will make 
no allowance for them—premiums on life policies 
only are deducted from the calculation of the family 
earning. From comfort the family has gone down to 
a struggle for bare existence. Yet he has refused to 
go back to the mill as a “ blackleg.”? The manager 
offered him £2 a week for the responsible work for 
which he was previously paid £5. It would have 
meant a much easier life than the Means Test 
allowance permits, but he would not consent for a 
moment to let down his union. He considered the 
manager had insulted him by thinking that he might. 

That is still the spirit of many of these Lancashire 
workers, even after two years of unemployment. 

We get on the ’bus and go back to Great Harwood. 
It is late in the evening when we arrive. I have had 
enough for one day. The depressing effect of what 
I have seen and heard has made me more weary 
even than the travelling. 

The family with whom I spend the night are on 
the Means Test. I cannot get away from it ! The wife 
and two children take one room. I share a bed with 
the husband... 

The morning is brilliant with sunshine. The air 
is fresh and clean as we mount the steep hill to a row 
of cottages overlooking the town. My friend hails a 
man who is playing ball with his small boy in the 
street. 

He is of the same type as the man I saw yesterday 
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~-fair, tall, slim, hollow-cheeked, bright-eyed. He 
wears an old grey suit with a white muffler round his 
neck. I hate this job I am on : enquiring into other 
people’s misery. But he gives me a friendly welcome. 

We enter the living-room of the cottage : a small, 
low-roofed room, with stone flags, a bit of carpet 
before the old-fashioned kitchen range, two chairs, 
a kitchen table, a sideboard with a few ornaments, 
a primitive gramophone with a battered green horn, 
Everything is wonderfully clean. His wife comes from 
the scullery at the back, drying her hands on her 
apron. She is, perhaps, thirty-five and still attrac- 
tive : dark-haired and dark-eyed, with the glow of 
life in her face and movements. They know I am a 
friend and tell me their story willingly. 

They both worked in the mill, earning £4 between 
them. They didn’t find this too much as the children 
came. They have five children, and, in addition to 
the extra cost of bringing them up, the woman had 
to stay at home for each and her wages were lost. 
Two years ago their mill closed down. The husband 
is a “‘ Committee man’”’ (that is to say, prominent 
in trade-union work) and even if jobs became vacant 
he would stand no chance of getting one: active 
trade unionists are always the last to be taken on. 
They now receive 33s. 3d. a week under the Means 
Test for the family of seven. The wife’s mother lives 
with them : she gets a pension of tos., which makes 
the weekly income 435. 3d. for three adults and five 
children. 
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Again I ask the inevitable question : ‘‘ How do you 
do it ? ” The reply is much the same as I have heard 
before. 

“The rent is 5s. 6d. a week,”? says the woman. 
“The eight of us have to sleep in two rooms. We 
get meat once a week. The rest of the week : bread, 
margarine, jam, sometimes a few vegetables. Three 
of the children get meals at school. The boy won’t 
take them. I know it would be better for him if he 
did, but after going once he worried about it so 
much that I do the best I can for him at home. The 
relieving officer gives us an allowance of milk for 
baby : none of the other children get milk. The Co- 
op. stores allow us a week’s credit, but I can’t get 
much there. I have to go to the cheaper shops, or 
else I wouldn’t make ends meet at all.” 

I ask about the clothes and get the answer which 
is becoming familiar. *‘ I can’t afford to spend any- 
thing on clothes. I don’t think I’ve spent 5s. in two 
years. A sister gives me bits, and I make them up for 
the children. The younger children get what the 
older children have grown out of.” 

** And the eldest—how do you get her clothes ? ” 

‘** She has to do. 1 make her something from what 
I’ve worn or that my sister gives me. She feels it 
rather. She’s only ten, but she’s getting as how she 
wants to look nice. What I shall do when she gets 
older, I don’t know.” 

‘“* And your husband and yourself? * 

She laughs. 
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** We just have to do. I try to keep what we wear 
clean and fresh, but it gets shabbier and shabbier. 
It can’t be helped.” 

‘** Ever get a bit of pleasure ? ” 

The answer is interesting. 

** Yes : once a week we go to the pictures. The 
three children at 2d. each ; I have to pay 5d. That’s 
11d. in all. It’s a big slice in the week’s money, but 
for me it’s pictures or going mad. It’s the only time 
I forget my troubles. I wish Hugh [indicating her 
husband] would come. It would do him good, even 
if it meant going short of a little more food. But he 
won't. Says he hasn’t any troubles to forget ! He goes. 
to the Weavers’ Club and waits for us, though what 
he does there I don’t know. Just talks, I suppose. 
He doesn’t drink. He hasn’t drunk for seven years.”” 

As in most of these homes, I notice war-time 
portraits on the wall. A photo of Hugh in khaki ; a 
photo of Hugh, the smart young soldier lad, with 
his proud girl wife. 

As we go down the hill I am thinking of these 
photographs. The mud and the murder for the 
men ; the constant anxiety for the women. With what 
expectations they must have looked forward to the 
end of the war! The reality can scarcely be less. 
cruel and free from anxiety than the war itself. 

A man hails my friend. 

** Seen the War Memorial ? You should. The tulips 
are just lovely.” 


We turn down a leafy road beside the picturesque 
Cre 
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old church. How changed the world has become 
since those craftsmen seven centuries ago began to 
put stone on stone ! I wonder as I pass if they suffered 
the same terrible want of food that, despite all our 
progress, | haveseenin this town yesterday and to-day. 

The War Memorial is certainly worth seeing. 
Indeed, I have never seen a memorial more beauti- 
fully placed. It is like passing out of a tunnel, from 
beneath the trees which shadow the road, into open 
country. In the distance is Pendle ; the long straight 
line of its back cuts right across the sky. Below us is 
a well-wooded valley, and the hills which rise and 
fall before the sheer ascent of Pendle is reached, are 
well wooded too. We can see for miles to the south 
and east ; green slopes dotted with chimneyed miill- 
towns and, here and there, black pit-shafts. 

The Memorial is a simple monument of stone, 
within a square garden of bright green lawns and 
red, yellow and mauve tulip-beds. Above rises an 
open park, the dresses of groups of children like 
flowers on the grass. I sit down to enjoy the beauty 
of the scene. Human misery is almost unbelievable. 

Then I catch sight of the words on the monument. 
Here they are: 


TO OUR GLORIOUS DEAD 


At the Going Down of the Sun and in the Morning We will 
Remember Them 
To the Glory of God and in Memory of the Men 
from this Town who gave their Lives for their 
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Country in the Great War, as a Thank-offering for 
those who served in the War and have been restored 
to their Homes, and as a Perpetual Reminder of 
Four Years of Great Anxiety and Sorrow, which 
we shared together, and of the Great Victory which 
by the Mercy of God finally crowned our Arms. 
The sense of peace, which the beauty of the scene 
had brought, goes. I become flamingly angry. A 
memorial to the dead ? We have betrayed the dead- 
A thank-offering to the living ? We are starving the 
living. A reminder of two years of anxiety and sor- 
row ? We have renewed the anxiety and sorrow. A 
great victory ? A world in destitution. The mercy of 
God ? Blasphemy and cant. 

I wonder that “‘ those who served in the War and 
have been restored to their Homes ”’ (such homes as 
I have seen yesterday and to-day) don’t pull down 
these statues of hypocrisy. They mock the dead and 
insult the living. .. . 

I have arranged to have a mid-day meal at the 
home of a miner working in one of the pits just out- 
side Great Harwood. He ts a big, hearty man ; his 
wife is the soul of hospitality. One often reads the 
word “ gracious’ applied to hostesses in Society. 
If I were to apply it to this woman I should give an 
impression of softness which life has not allowed her, 
but no hostess could have more natural kindliness. 
The house is modern ; the living-room large and 
comfortably furnished. There is a homeliness about 
it which one often finds in miners’ houses. 

I knew this miner fifteen years ago. I had thought 
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of his daughters as little more than infants. It is 
difficult to readjust myself to these self-confident, 
attractive young women. One of them goes to a 
well-known county technical school, to which she 
has a scholarship. It’s interesting to hear her talk 
about her school-fellows. 

** Many of them are posh girls,”’ she says. “ ‘They 
drive up in swell cars. Their talk is of new dresses 
and where they are going for their holidays. They 
just can’t imagine the life of a girl in a working-class 
home. It’s rather amusing—they seem to imagine I’m 
one of them. I laugh to myself when I think of what 
their expenditure on dress and pleasure would mean 
to us.” 

I’m not surprised that they think this miner’s 
daughter belongs to their world of pleasure and 
beauty. She is one of the loveliest girls I have seen. 
Her features and complexion would be envied by 
many girls who have been brought up in comfort 
and ease. Her dress is neat and becoming, her voice 
and accent cultured. 

The girls talk of their companions in the town. 

** There is nothing for them to do here,” the sister 
says. “‘ They leave school at fourteen, and some of 
them are eighteen and still have no work. They help 
a bit in the house, they spend a lot of time making 
their clothes from what materials they can get, and 
they walk the streets, laughing and joking with the 
boys. They get used to it—their only complaint is 
that they have no money to go to the pictures or to 
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buy stuff for new frocks. Some of them get jobs as 
domestic servants in distant towns. They don’t like 
it, but they stick it because they get some money to 
spend.”’ 

Whilst mother and girls are washing up, my miner 
friend talks to me. 

‘* That girl at school talks cheerfully,” he says, 
** but what’s she to do when she leaves? Theie’s a 
chance of a job, but what chance ? When the wife 
and I were young, bringing up the children, I 
promised her a good time one day. What hope is 
there of it now ? Honest, I cry sometimes as I watch 
her totting up the week’s money on a Friday night— 
crossing off this halfpenny and that to make what 
I bring her meet the week’s expenditure. Instead of 
a good time, we’re a week nearer the brink every 
Friday.” 

I ask about conditions at the mines. 

**'There’s a pit closed down this week. Three 
hundred men, God knows if it will ever open again. 
Those of us who are working do three days a week 
as a rule. That means 375. 14d —8s. 6d. a day and 
11s. 74d. unemployment benefit. I know we’re 
better off than lots of poor devils here, but for four 
of us—and the girls grown up—it means that there’s 
nothing at the end of the week.”’ 

The girls come in. They have not only washed up, 
they have dressed for Sunday school, where they are 
teachers. They are beautiful in bright summer frocks; 
one in flimsy soft blue, the other in orange. 
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**'You look as though you were going to Ascot,” 
I say. 

They laugh. 

“‘'They made the frocks themselves,’’ says the 
mother. “‘ It’s marvellous how cheap stuff is, now- 
adays.” 

I begin to understand how Great Harwood puts 
a smiling face on its poverty. 

There is still something more I have to find out 
before I leave Great Harwood. What do the reduced 
wages in the textile mills mean in actual experience ? 
My miner friend has invited a weaver who has 
accepted the reduction to come to meet me. 

He is a quiet, serious young man, thin and white, 
‘with anxiety in his eyes and voice. One can feel the 
suffering he has undergone. 

“* We've three children,” he says. ‘* Two years ago 
the wife and I used both to work. It was a struggle 
then. Then came unemployment ; then the Means 
Test. They gave us 315. for the five of us. We couldn’t 
do it. The children got a meal at school five days in 
a week, but on Saturday and Sunday they were 
hungry, and we were always hungry. I didn’t want 
to disobey the union, but I couldn’t bear it, and it 
all seemed hopeless. So I took the work. 

** The first week I brought home 11s. The mach- 
inery was out of order and we were working on a 
home-market material for which the machines 
weren't made. I earned 145. in five days. The five 
days broke into two weeks, so I had to pay two 
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insurance subscriptions—3s. They call it a reduction 
of 124 per cent. In fact, it’s 30 per cent. You can’t 
make the machinery take the material without break- 
ing it, and the deductions for faults have been made 
severer. We used to lose money for a three-inch 
fault. Now we get reduced for a one-inch fault. It’s 
slavery in the mills to-day—there’s no other word for 
it.” 

** Is it worth it ? ” 

** Hardly. I earn about gos., the wife 20s. ; but 
one has to eat more when one’s working, and the 
children have been stopped their meals at school. 
They allowed them a meal for a week after I started ; 
then stopped it. But one gets some peace of mind, 
working. It keeps the mind occupied ; one forgets 
the anxiety for a time. But it’s not all peace of mind. 
I can’t forget I’m letting down my union and my 
work-mates. But what can I do?” 

** Do you get any pleasures ? ”’ 

** We have to go to the pictures. We force ourselves 
to go, though we don’t know what we'll have to eat. 
It’s the only way to stop yourself going mad.” (‘The 
same phrase again.) 

“What do you do about clothes ? ” 

“ ‘The wife makes them. Our boy of seven has never 
had bought clothes. His jacket and waistcoat and 
trousers are all of different material and colours. 
But the children’s things are as good as most.” 

“* Oh, they’re lovely,” says the miner’s wife. 

“* We’ve been married eleven years,”’ continues the 
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weaver, and it’s difficult to listen to him because of 
the tragedy in his voice. “‘ How we’ve lived I don’t 
know. Only the wife knows.” 

“The weaver’s wife works harder than any 
woman on earth,” says the miner’s wife. ‘‘ She starts 
at the mill at seven and works until quarter-past 
eight. She has three-quarters of an hour to get break- 
fast and get the children off to school—she’s had to 
bath them the night before. Then back to the mill 
from nine until half-past twelve. An hour’s break 
for dinner for her husband, herself, and the children ; 
the mill again until 5.30. Then tea and the house- 
work and the cooking and baking and the washing 
and the mending and the clothes-making, and bath- 
ing the children and putting them to bed. I don’t 
‘now how she does it.” 

‘The time has come to leave Great Harwood. The 
miner takes me to the ’bus. There are two workmen 
waiting to go to their jobs, carrying their cans of tea. 
‘They are labourers at a coal and coke company. 

“‘See—what’s your day wage now?” asks the 
miner. 

** Six and nine,” one of them answers. That is 
375. 1d. a week. What is that to keep a family on ? 

As the ’bus carries me to Blackburn and the train 
back to London, I cannot read or take note of any- 
thing. My mind is weighed down by what I have 
seen and heard. 


CHAPTER II 


THE BLACK COUNTRY AND 
BIRMINGHAM 


In Bitston I get the impression of a district de- 
vastated by war. There are large waste stretches 
pocked with holes and ridges just as though they had 
suffered a heavy bombardment. There are large 
patches of weeds and grass growing thinly over cin- 
ders. There are large patches of cinders with no 
grass at all. 

There are houses in ruins, with bricks scattered in 
confusion. There are houses with cracked walls and 
roofs, only prevented from falling by wooden beams 
propped against them. So looked the towns of 
Flanders before they were repaired. 

I reach the conclusion that the object of the bom- 
bardment must have been to destroy everything of 
beauty in the place. Surely no place could have 
grown up as ugly as this without some evil mind 
having deliberately planned to wipe out every trace 
of beauty ! There is certainly no colour or beauty 
here, except perhaps the church—the gunners 
apparently had religious susceptibilities. Everything 
is black and untidy. 

I go down black streets with dusty cinder paths. 
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The houses look as though they have inches of soot 
on them. 

The people are in old, drab clothes. The children 
are in torn clothes. They sit playing on the edge of 
the road or in groups on cinder patches. 

Just occasionally a young woman still concerned 
with her personal appearance crosses the road : she 
is neat and the children with her are carefully dressed 
and clean. (How does she manage it here? How 
long will she manage it ?) The fact that one notices 
her so particularly makes one more conscious of the 
complete drabness of everything else. 

You do not know where Bilston is? You have 
never heard of it? Bilston is the birthplace of the 
British steel industry. The sheets of the first iron ship 
that floated were made here. It is in the Black 
Country. You reach it by a forty minutes’ train 
journey from Birmingham, one of the most depress- 
ing train journeys in the British Isles. Through ugly 
towns and across uglier wastes. 

If you leave Birmingham, as I do, at about six 
in the evening, you will have difficulty in getting a 
seat in the train. There is a queue of girls on the 
platform, two deep ; girls of fourteen and fifteen. 
They, too, are drab. Perhaps they brighten themselves 
up after they get home, but their working-clothes 
are old and dull. Some of them drop out of the train 
at each station : most of them leave it at Bilston. 

My first question to the friend who meets me is 
about them. 
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** There are many families here,” he says, ‘‘ where 
the girl is the only one working. Sometimes a boy as 
well ; often just the girl. They swarm into the fac- 
tories and workshops at Birmingham in the early 
morning. They earn about 135. a week. Since the 
Means Test came in, they’ve had a wretched exist- 
ence. Before that they got a shilling or two pocket- 
money. Now their money is counted in the family 
income, and the unemployment allowance is re- 
duced accordingly. Every penny they earn has to 
go towards food for their parents and the rest of the 
family, as well as meeting their own needs.” 

We cross one of the waste patches, with those 
crude holes and ridges of cinders and weeds. I find 
the explanation is devastation of peace, not of 
war. 

“* The site of a devastated steel-works,”? says my 
friend. ‘‘ The machinery sold as scrap iron, the bricks 
—what haven’t been left about [he kicks one]—sold 
to some jerry builder.” 

There are still huge steel-works standing, but I 
notice that smoke comes from the chimneys of only 
a few. 

“* Closed down,” says my friend. “‘ In Bradley— 
this part of Bilston—one works out of six is open, and 
at that works two out of five of the sheet-mills have 
been standing idle for eighteen months. The trade 
used to be mostly with Japan, China and India— 
sheeting for lining houses, I believe. It’s all gone. 
Ninety per cent of the orders are now for local motor 
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manufacturing firms and so on, but they can’t keep 
us going.” 

My friend is an insurance agent. I have come to 
him because his duties take him right into the homes 
of the people. 

At his house I meet a young workman who has 
just finished his shift at an enamel-works. He is pale 
and thin ; his voice is tired and weak. It is dangerous 
work ; sixty per cent. of the enamel-powder is lead, 
and the men wear a muzzle over mouth and nose. 
The heat is terrible, and at his works no fans have 
been put in, though they have been promised. He is 
bitter about recent reductions in wages. 

“Our minimum day rate works out at 50s. a 
week,” he says, ‘‘ but we’ve been put on piece-work 
and we can’t reach it, however much we speed up. 
The new system meant a drop of 26s. for me the 
first week ! But most of the men daren’t protest ; 
there are so many outside waiting to take jobs at any 
wages.” 

We start out for our investigation. The district is 
a great contrast to that Lancashire town I have just 
visited. ‘There are some streets which show efforts to 
maintain respectability and an appearance of com- 
fort ; but most of the folk seem to have given in. 
Poverty has got on top of them. They don’t try to 
hide it. 

I find it difficult to describe the first house I visit. 
It would be more suitable for chickens than human 
beings. The walls and roof are cracked There are 
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a small scullery and living-room on the ground floor, 
dark, damp, stuffy places. The wallpaper is peeling 
off in big patches, as in a disused house. The bricks 
are falling out. There are steep, narrow, wooden 
stairs, leading above ; a dirty brown stain streaks the 
wall, where the rain has come through. The two 
bedrooms are in the same desolate condition, with 
rotten, falling wallpaper. (Again I get the impression 
of being in a war-devastated area. This house is like 
the photographs one sees of a dwelling that has been 
ransacked after a bombardment.) 

In the living-room is a plain table, an old horse- 
hair armchair and two kitchen chairs. In the rooms 
above, two iron bedsteads, with a few clothes on 
them, and two chairs. There are no carpets or lino- 
leum on the floors. 

A few china ornaments are on the mantelpiece of 
the living-room and a few pictures on the wall. One 
is an enlarged photograph of a soldier. Upstairs there 
is only one ornament—the soldter’s tin hat. 

** That’s all I’ve got out of the war,” says the man, 
with a bitter laugh. “‘ I was gassed and shell-shocked 
—for this ! I have been refused a pension, though I 
lost my job because I couldn’t stand it through the 
effects of gassing. When I was took queer, the doctor 
asked me if I’d been gassed and gave me a letter for 
the Medical Board ; but there was nothing doing. 
Unemployment pay was good enough for me!” 

He is a fine, tall man, with shining brown eyes. 
His wife is a spirited little woman, who enjoys telling 
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what she said to the Means Test officer when he 
came to enquire about their income and savings. 
‘Told him the landlord took all our income and 
that the furniture was all our savings. Asked him 
what he would give me for the lot.”’ 

I enquire about the rent. “‘ Six shillings and nine- 
pence,” says the woman, “ and the landlord won’t 
do a thing to make the place decent.” 

The man is indignant about a recent experience 
at the Labour Exchange. He had been employed for 
eighteen weeks at a brick and colliery company after 
a long period of unemployment. A machine broke 
down and he was turned off. He was told to report 
next day. The machine was still out of order. He 
returned the following day. Again the machine was 
out of order. His workmates, registered at another 
Exchange, had been allowed these two days as part 
of their “ waiting-period ’”’ (six days following dis- 
charge, during which no unemployment benefit is 
given), but in his case the time had not been in- 
cluded. 

**'The Court of Referees wouldn’t even let me 
make a statement,”’ he says. “‘ Said they’d decided 
before I went in, and refused me leave to appeal. 
That meant another six days without any money. 
We had no food, and nothing to buy it with. We 
should have starved if the British Legion hadn’t 
given us 10s. for two weeks.”’ 

** It’s not much more than starvation all the time,” 
says the woman. “‘ On the Means Test we get 29s. 
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On ordinary benefit we get 3d. more. Out of that, 
6s. od. goes in rent and 3s. in coal, which means a 
bit more than 19s. for food and clothing and every- 
thing else. Most weeks we get fourpennyworth of 
bacon, bread and margarine and tea. That’s all.’ 

When I get outside I express horror at the condi- 
tion of the house. 

** Come next door and you will see worse,” says 
the man, who has accompanied us into the street. 
But I just cannot accept the invitation ; I find it 
difficult to continue my investigation ; I certainly 
don’t want to see anything worse. 

We cross a cinder patch, where I am surprised to 
see grown men playing marbles. 

“It’s something for them to do, and it’s cheap,” 
explains my friend. 

In one corner of the patch hundreds of bricks are 
lying about in untidy heaps; grimy and ragged 
children scramble about them. 

‘** That’s a house which would have fallen down 
if it hadn’t been pulled down,” says my friend. 

It looks as though some of the other houses on the 
edge of the patch will fall down soon if they are not 
pulled down. Walls, roofs and chimneys are broken ; 
the walls bulge and slant dangerously and are only 
saved from tumbling by supporting beams. 

“It’s due to the shifting of the earth through 
mining operations underneath,”’ says my friend. 

We knock at the low door of another battered 
house. An ageing woman, in old green blouse and 
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black skirt, opens it. She has a weather-beaten face ; 
trouble-beaten would be a better word, perhaps. 

*“I only owe you 2d.,”’ she says anxiously to my 
friend. 

At first I don’t understand ; then I realise that she 
has an insurance policy with him and thinks he has 
called about this trifling debt. My friend reassures 
her, but she takes some time to recover her breath. 

“Thought you’d brought your manager with 
you,”’ she says. 

The room is small, dark and hot. The ceiling is so 
low that my head nearly touches it. Through an 
open door I see a box-like scullery. A boy climbs 
up the outside wall and pokes his head through the 
window to see who we are. 

The walls of the living-room are covered with 
cheap and faded prints. A table, cupboard and two 
chairs crowd the floor space. An oil lamp hangs from 
the ceiling—we are in the centre of Britain’s engin- 
eering skill, but neither gas nor electric light is 
available for these houses. I notice an engraved text 
on the wall : ‘‘ Kept in the power of God.” I soon 
find that Man is not doing much to keep this woman. 

The family is three : man, wife, and son of seven- 
teen. Their allowance under the Means Test is 2935. 
Out of this the rent for three rooms—if these dismal 
boxes can be called such—is 7s., and the cost of coal 
is 3s. That leaves 135. for food, clothing, oil and every 
thing else. 

On the fire is a saucepan. I wonder what the red 
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streaks are, jumping in the boiling water. The woman 
sees I am interested. 

**'We’ve drawn the dole to-day,” she says, *‘ and 
are having a treat. I’ve bought two pennorth of 
bones and a pennorth of carrots and am making 
some soup. It’ll last us to-day and to-morrow.” 

** What do you get the rest of the week ? ” 

‘* Well it’s mostly bread, dripping, margarine, tea 
and condensed milk.’’ 

** How long has your husband been out of work ? ”’ 

** Five years. He’s an iron-worker.”’ 

** Five years ! Have you had this kind of existence 
all that time ? ” 

** Not so bad all the time as it is now. We used to 
get 27s. a week. Then we lost the 2s. for the boy. 
Then came the cut in the dole.”’ 

** Doesn’t the boy earn anything ? ” 

** The most he has ever got is gs. 6d. for a week’s 
work. Last week he did three days’ work and got 
2s. gd. But mostly he gets no work at all. We get 
nothing for the boy, whether he’s in work or out.’’ 

The most pathetic thing about this woman is her 
resignation. She tells me she is a Salvationist and 
that the captain says she must be content with 
whatever God sends. 

** I always follow the captain,”’ she remarks. 

But she is proud of the fact that she’s kept out of 
debt. 

** IT owe this young man 2d. for insurance. That’s 


all. Here’s my rent-book—paid up. I always pay for 
DE 
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my coal and food as I get it. We have to go without 
sometimes, but my man says better that than get 
into debt.”’ 

We go into the next street : just the same drab row 
of dirty houses, the same dark, low-ceilinged room, 
the same pathetic bits of furniture. Here there is no 
scullery ; a bedroom not much bigger than a cup- 
board takes its place. 

The woman is still young. If her life had been 
different, she would have been good-looking ; black 
hair, dark eyes, good features, good figure. But she 
doesn’t worry much about her appearance now. Her 
hair falls over her face, the brightness has gone out 
of her eyes, there are hollows in her cheeks and her 
skin is colourless. 

She is a widow with two children ; a boy and a 
girl. The boy is in a reformatory for pilfering. As I 
hear her story I wonder what boy of spirit in such 
circumstances would not pilfer. The girl is a bright 
httle thing of four. 

The woman gets 18s. widow’s pension and 5s. 
poor relief, which has to be sent to the reformatory 
for the upkeep of the boy. She pays 55. rent for these 
two wretched rooms. I’m astonished to hear that 
she spends god. each week to send “‘ books ’”’ to the 
boy. I ask what books she gets. 

“The Ranger, Comic Cuts, the Cinema, and books 
like that,” she replies. ‘‘ He must have something to 
read.”’ 

I notice two candles on the table. 
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‘* IT find a candle is cheaper than the oil. The lamp 
takes a quart of oil for two nights. That’s 2d. I can 
make a candle last a night, and it’s only a half- 
penny.” 

** How do you spend the 12s. you have left ? ”’ 

‘© Well, coal is 25. : that’s all I can afford. The ros. 
has to meet everything else for the girl and me. I 
can’t spend anything on clothes—only now and 
again. For food I get bread, margarine, jam, con- 
densed milk, sometimes half a pound of cheese—the 
girl likes cheese, but it’s expensive—sometimes bread 
and chips, and once a week a bunch of bacon bits.”’ 

‘* A bunch of bacon bits ? What’s that ? ” 

My friend explains. 

** Tt’s the Sunday meal for most of these families,”’ 
he says. ‘“‘In the shops they cut off bits from the end 
of the bacon—the part that is likely to go bad first— 
and sell it in ‘ bunches’ at 2d. a pound. They sell 
so many ‘ bits’ that I often wonder what they do 
with the rest of the bacon.”’ 

This woman has a struggle to exist ; in the next 
house we visit it is even worse. The room is so low 
and dark that at first it is difficult to see. A rough 
beam crosses the fireplace ; the ceiling bulges so 
much that I should constantly fear its fall if I lived 
here. 

An old man and woman: sixty-four and sixty- 
three years of age. The man is a miner, but has been 
out of work twenty months. The Means Test allow- 
ance is only 15s. 3d. for them both. The woman is 
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not married to the man, and, though they have lived 
together for twelve years, the regulations do not 
allow the Public Assistance Committee to grant any 
housekeeper’s allowance because there are no chil- 
dren under sixteen. 

** I’ve got children,”’ says the woman, “* but they 
are grown up and married, with children themselves, 
and have as hard a struggle as we have. They can’t 
afford us anything any more than we can afford them 
anything, though they help us with odds and ends. 
We pay rent of 5s. for this room and one above it. 
We pay 1s. 4d. for coal. It seems strange as how, 
although Jim has been a miner all his life, we can’t 
afford more than a half-hundred of coal a week. 
We have two meals a day—tea and bread with mar- 
garine or dripping. My daughter gives us a jar of 
dripping a week. Once a week we get bacon bits 
as a treat. We never buy clothes.’’ 

The man is listening. 

** You forget my tobacco,”’ he says. 

““'Yes—he spends eightpence on that a week. 
He’d rather go without food for a day than be 
without his tobacco—silly old man ! [She laughs. ] 
Says it helps him to forget he’s hungry.” 

This woman is like the others—proud of not being 
in debt. 

** We don’t owe a halfpenny,”’ she says. “‘ The rent- 
book is clear and we pay for the food as we go. We 
never buy any clothes, so there’s no getting into 
debt there.” 
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I go to a home of a labourer in a steel-works. He 
usually gets up to £2 a week, but he has poisoned 
his hands while on the job and is under treatment. 
He has lost his wage, of course ; in compensation he 
gets {1 a week. His wife cannot make ends meet on 
that, so she has gone to the Public Assistance Com- 
mittee. They are allowing her 7s. 6d. a week. 

There are six children. The eldest is a boy of 
seventeen. He started work at fourteen, but, as 
happens with thousands of other youngsters, was 
dismissed on his sixteenth birthday because from 
that point onwards he came under the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act and his employer would have 
been compelled to contribute 5d. weekly on top of 
the lad’s wage. Why do that, when there are thous- 
ands of lads under sixteen wanting jobs? ... 

There are three rooms in the house—one down 
and two up. There are three beds. Three boys sleep 
in one, in a smali room which is in a disgraceful con- 
dition. Rain has come through the roof on to the 
bed ; the wallpaper is falling off, rotten and stained. 
In the second room, two children sleep in one bed, 
the parents and the baby in the other. 

The woman is heroically trying to keep the house 
clean and healthy, but her task is impossible. The 
landlord has refused to repaper the walls. There is 
no water in the house ; it has to be obtained from a 
tap in the yard. The lavatories in the yard are in a 
filthy condition ; they are shared by the families in 
the row of houses. The rent is 45. 7d. a week. That 
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leaves 22s. 11d. a week to feed and clothe a family of 
eight. 

These houses and homes are getting me down. My 
friend wants to take me to others, but I can’t stand 
it. 

** Well, come and see one of the steel-works which 
is sull open.”’ 

We turn down a side street and come to a dirty 
and untidy old building that is a steel-sheet mill. Its 
brickwork was once red ; it is now black. I suppose 
its mess of a roof was once corrugated iron ; it is now 
a black scrap-heap. 

I get my first glimpse of the inside through iron 
bars. It’s more like the old Biblical pictures of hell 
than anything I have ever seen. 

The blackness is lit by red flames bursting from 
red-hot furnaces ; men with black arms and black 
faces shovel in coal, shovel out ashes ; push in steel 
bars, by the use of long rods, pull them out again red 
hot ; drag them across to rollers where they are 
squeezed thin ; pull them out again, double them 
up, jump on them, still red hot, to snap them in two ; 
drag them away to another machine to be galvan- 
ised by passing through boiling metal, from which 
the fumes rise, forming a thick crust on the roof 
above. 

They work at a killing speed and with the regu- 
larity of the machines, only running aside for a 
moment to drink cold tea from a bottle or to snatch 
a breath of air at the bars where I stand. The sweat 
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pours down their faces. With dirty rags they wipe 
it off. 

The shift ends, and my friend hails one of the men 
as he comes out. 

** I want a drink,” he says. “ Let’s go to the pub 
and talk. There’s ten minutes before closing time.” 

We settle down in a room with forms along the 
wall and a plain table. The steel-worker orders a 
drink. 

** Did a silly thing to-night,” he says. “‘ A pal 
brought me half a pint at the works. Drank it. It’s no 
good. Never drink anything on the job except tea, 
In that heat 1t mucks you up—and you want all 
your wits about you for the job!” 

This steel-worker is one of the cleverest craftsmen 
in the Midlands, but he knows more than his own 
job. He knows the trade from A to Z—every process 
and its economics. He represents the men on the 
Conciliation Board and can argue a case with any 
representative of the management. 

He tells me that some of those men whom I have 
seen working are only getting 5s. 10d. a day. That 
is the labourer’s rate. At five days a week that’s 
29s. 2d. There are men of twenty-three and twenty- 
four, married men, actually getting only £1 a week. 
Scrap-boys and prylers they call them—the former 
cut scraps of steel, the latter put the sheets in threes 
and fours. It is supposed to be work for youths at 
sixteen and seventeen, but, with unemployment as 
it is, grown men are glad to take the job. 
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The workers in the steel-mills are employed in 
gangs of ten. Three men in the gangs get compara- 
tively good wages ; one gets about 50s. ; the others 
get less than 35s. a week. My friend shows me a pay- 
sheet ; the total for the ten men is £25 12s. 2d. It 
is divided as follows : 


Ls. d. 
Roller 5 5 Oo 
Furnace-man 4 8 0 
Shearer 3 15 Oo 
Catcher 2 5 8 plus 6 per cent. 
Breaker-down 1 18 ro plus 6 a 
Doubler 1 18 10 plus 6 3 
Pryler 1 o 4plusio ,, 
Scrap-boy o 18 7 
Marker I 9 7 


The wages are on a sliding scale, adjusted every 
two months according to the price at which the 
sheets are being sold. The “scrap-boy”’ in this 
particular gang is twenty-three years of age. 

My friend tells me a graphic story of the decline 
of the British steel industry. 

“The British were the pioneers in iron and steel 
production,” he says. *‘ Right up to the end of the 
last century this country held the premier position 
in the world. Then countries which had previously 
been our customers employed British engineers and 
skilled workmen to establish the industry for them- 
selves and used the discoveries of British research- 
workers and inventors to make their plant and pro- 
cesses the best available. 

** By the end of the century the United States and 
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Germany had outstripped us, and now France has 
outstripped us as well. At the present time British 
production amounts to only about one third of the 
possible output. It has fallen from over 94 millions 
in 1929 to about 5 millions. 

** But this is not mainly a matter of Britain losing 
its trade to other countries. The world trade has 
collapsed. The production of the United States has 
fallen from above 55 millions to 25 millions, and 
that of Germany from above 15 millions to a little 
over 8. The truth is that the industry itself has broken 
down in the general break-down of the economic 
system everywhere.” 

“What has this meant in unemployment?” I 
ask. I am surprised by the reply. I had not realised 
that steel is in as bad a way as coal and shipbuilding. 

**'Two out of five of our men are out of work. 
In the steel-melting and tin-plate sections, nearly 
one in two are out of work.” 

My friend notices my astonishment. He gives me 
the unemployment percentages in the various sec- 
tions of the industry for January during the last 
three years, as well as the last percentage in June. 
I copy them down in table form : 


Pig _—‘Steel-melting, Tin Iron & Steel 

Iron etc. Plates Tubes 
jan. 1930 12.0 23.7 27.7 12.7 
Jan. 1931 36.3 45-2 45-4 35-3 
Jan. 1932 42.9 46.9 25.0 44.6 
June 1932 39.4 47-7 48.9 40.7 
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Consider what these figures mean: imagine a 
group of five steel-workers standing in front of you— 
two of them are unemployed and have been unemployed for 
eighteen months ! ‘Their families are somehow existing 
on less than gos. a week. 

I revert to the army of girls I had seen returning 
from work in Birmingham. 

** Girl labour is exploited disgracefully,”’ my friend 
exclaims, “‘ but you needn’t go to Birmingham to 
find it. There is at least one important works here 
which employs girls of fifteen at 125. od. a week. 
As soon as they are sixteen they are sacked and 
youger girls are taken on. It’s shocking the way we 
use human life as though it were machinery. The 
employers get all they can out of the girls for two 
years. Then they become too costly, so they scrap 
them. They can do it more easily than scrapping 
machines. ‘They have to buy the new machines, but 
the new girls are waiting on the door-step. Their 
parents have paid for their upbringing, the State has 
paid for their education, but the employers pay 
nothing for them—just give them enough week by 
week to keep them alive.” 

As we walk back to my friend’s house, I ask him 
whether he does not find the unending drabness of 
the place unendurably depressing. 

** On Sundays the wife, boy and I cycle out to the 
country. I don’t think we could stand it except for 
that glimpse of green. But what you have seen is 
nothing ; you should have been here when all the 
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steel-works were busy for the twenty-four hours. 
Why, you could scarcely see your way through the 
streets for the smoke.” 

We pass a row of shops. It is late and they are 
closed. 

“It’s hardly worth opening them at any time,” 
my friend says. “‘ The only shops doing any trade 
are those in the grocery line. There’s a shop- 
keeper I know : a tailor and outfitter. Last week he 
took 45. 6d—4s. 6d. in six days ! The only shop which 
is booming here is an invasion selling things in the 
food line dirt cheap. I shouldn’t be far wrong if I 
said selling dzr¢ dirt cheap. It seems to have bought 
up old stuff—battered tins of fruit with the labels 
torn off, jellies with the covers torn off—two for 
three halfpence. The women crowd it out, saving 
odd pennies which mean an extra meal for them.” 


The next day, travelling back to Birmingham, I 
read a paragraph in the newspaper which is an in- 
dication of what I am going to see. It is headed : 
** Family Lives on 3s. 6d. a Week—Girl Dies as a 
Result.”? It begins: “‘ An astonishing story of a 
family’s life on 8s. 6d. a week, of which they had to 
pay 55. in rent, was told at a Birmingham inquest 
yesterday.” 

The report relates how the coroner had stopped 
the burial of a girl of nineteen and how the doctor 
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had reported that spinal-cord disease and malnu- 
trition had caused the death. The jury returned a 
verdict in accordance with this evidence, adding 
that there had been “ unintentional neglect by the 
parents, through prejudice, ignorance and poverty.” 
I speculate as to how much longer the girl would 
have lived in such poverty even if her parents had 
been as wise as the jury. 

In Birmingham I make for the office of the Deri- 
tend agent of the Co-operative Party, a member of 
the Birmingham City Council, with a detailed 
knowledge of the conditions in his area. Deritend is 
probably the poorest part of Birmingham. He deals 
with Means Test cases daily, and shows me par- 
ticulars of family after family where the allowance 
is not sufficient to prevent hunger. I take down the 
facts of one instance. 

The man is an ex-soldier. He joined up in 1914 
and did two years’ service after the war—six years 
in all. He was in France, Salonica, Mesopotamia. 
He married a war-widow, who had one child. They 
have been married fifteen years and have six chil- 
dren, the eldest fourteen. The family income, there- 
fore, must cover the needs of nine persons—two 
adults and seven children. Here it is : 


s. ad. 
Pension to woman for her first child 7 6 
Allowance to man under the Means Test 27 9 





35 3 
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Particulars of rent are not given, but to provide 
accommodation for nine persons it cannot be less 
in this district than 1os. That leaves 25s. 3d.—or 
2s. Q3d. per person—to provide food, fuel and 
clothes for a week. It obviously cannot be done 
without the absence of necessary nourishment. 

My councillor friend is anxious for me to see a 
curious development of working-class conditions. 
During recent years the licences of a large number 
of public houses in the crowded working-class dis- 
tricts of Birmingham have been withdrawn. This has 
been due partly to a deliberate policy by the justices 
of reducing the number of licensed houses and partly 
to a policy by the brewers of offering to close down 
public houses within Birmingham, where receipts 
have fallen owing to the increased poverty of the 
people, in return for the right to open new licensed 
premises on the outskirts. Every visitor must have 
noticed the new palatial licensed houses on the main 
motor-roads on the edge of Birmingham ; brilli- 
antly lit at night and always apparently busy. They 
must be proving ample compensation for the public 
houses which have been closed in the centre of the 
city ! 

But the buildings of the closed public houses 
remain. What has happened to them? This is 
the question to which the councillor wishes to 
show me the answer. We start out to see it for 
ourselves. 

Deritend might be any working-class district in 
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London or Manchester or Newcastle. Rows of 
red-bricked houses, cobbled roads, chimneys, rail- 
way arches, wider shop-lined streets with clanging 
trams. 

We turn down a passage into a court. It gives the 
impression of an isolated community. In the centre 
a cinder-covered open space. On one side a row of 
four lavatories. On three sides houses, fourteen of 
them. In front of the houses are fenced-in spaces. 
Once they were gardens, I suppose ; perhaps ten 
feet by four. Now they, too, are dust and cinders. 
There are plants and flowers on the window-sills of 
a few of the houses ; but in the “ gardens ”’ none. 
Sometimes, chicken-coops ; in one a woman is 
taking advantage of the sunshine to sit outside and 
wash her children from a basin on a stool; in 
another a man is mending a cycle; in a third a 
group of women stand gossiping. At almost every 
window men are sitting in their shirt-sleeves, often 
talking to others outside. 

I should like to get the human story of this court : 
the number of unemployed breadwinners, the rents, 
the family budgets, the restricted pleasure. But for 
the moment we are concerned with those public 
houses which are no longer public houses. 

We find one—one of these “ converted ” pubs. I 
am not sure whether it has been converted or per- 
verted ! They are known as “* whacks.” 

We push open a door, go through a narrow pas- 
sage, up a wooden stairway to a room on the third 
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floor. We are invited to “‘ come in,”? but when I 
enter I want to draw back. 

A woman is lying on an old bed, her legs drawn 
up, her face in pain. She sits up and puts her hand 
to her head. I beg her to lie down again. 

** [’m silly with my head,”’ she says. 

A word about the bed. There are two beds: a 
word about both of them. A bed is usually a com- 
forting sight : a counterpane over white sheets and 
pillows, a soft luxuriousness about it, a thick mattress 
on which one can lie in ease. 

It strikes me that these beds, and the beds I saw 
in Bilston, have no comfort about them. There seem 
to be no mattresses at all. There are no white sheets 
or pillows. There is no soft thickness. 

The covering is old and discoloured. It is thin, so 
thin that one gets the impression that if it is used as 
a covering there will be nothing left to he upon 
but the bed itself. Society has even denied these folk 
anything restful to he upon ! 

There is an old man in the room. He props him- 
self up by a stick. He stammers. Evidently had a 
stroke. 

I think there are two hard chairs and a plain table. 
The floor is bare boards. A box is propped up on 
end, holding an enamel basin. A diminutive girl is 
washing up a few plates and cups. 

Four people live in this room : the old man (prob- 
ably not so old after all, for the children are young), 
his wife and two children. They pay 11s. for rent. 
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The man would probably be unemployed anyhow ; 
but he is too ill to work even if a job were available. 
The family is on poor relief; 235. 5d., with 7s. 6d. 
health insurance. That is 20s. to meet all the needs 
of four after the rent has been paid. 

In one respect Birmingham has set an example to 
the rest of the country. The school-children get a 
meal on each of the seven days in the week. ‘The two 
children of this family have at least this basis of 
sustenance. 

I cannot bear to ask this 1] woman questions about 
her weekly expenditure. I make a shamed exit ; so 
shamed that I refuse to knock at another door. 

The councillor, however, gives me the particulars. 
The rent 1s 145., because the room is on the ground 
floor. Nine human beings live and sleep in it. They 
are on poor relief and receive 355. 3d. 

This is the maximum relief paid : up to five chil- 
dren, an allowance of 2s. for each ; after five, no 
allowance is given. Deduct 145. from 355. 3d., and 
21s. 3d. is left to feed and clothe and provide coal 
and light and household articles for two adults and 
seven children. 

Figures signify little, but I ask any woman accus- 
tomed to providing meals to consider what these 
mean. Let us assume that three meals are eaten by 
each person in this family each day. Let us assume 
that all the seven children have one meal at school 
a day, though I do not suppose that all of them are 
of school age. That leaves 168 meals to be provided 
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from 21s. 3d. a week—omitting the other items in the 
family budget. That is 14d. per person per meal. 

I go out into the yard at the back of the house, 
where there are two lavatories and one wash-house 
—‘* brewhouses”” is the local name—for seven 
families. The councillor gives me detailed particu- 
Jars he has collected of two of these public-house 
tenements. They show what a harvest in rent is 
being taken for overcrowded accommodation. 

On the ground floor of the first there are three 
families in five rooms. Each family pays a rent of 
145., though one has one room only. Children : 
none, four and two. On the second floor one room is 
occupied ; the number in the family has not been 
ascertained. The rent is again 14s. On the third 
floor there are three families in three rooms, each let 
at 11s. Children : two, four and one. 

This gives a total weekly rent of 89s. for the house ; 
seven families, at least twenty-seven persons in all, 
in nine rooms. 

In the second case there are only two floors. On 
the first there are four families in six rooms. The 
rents are 145. (two rooms) ; 135. 6d. (two rooms) ; 
13s. 6d. (one room); and 12s. 6d. (one room). 
Children : two, two, three, none. (There are two 
more children in the first of these families, but the 
rooms are so small that they are compelled to live 
elsewhere.) 

On the second floor there are two families each 


with two children. One room in each case: rents 
Ez 
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135. 6d. and 12s. 6d. That is a total rent of 795. 6d. 
paid by six families of twenty-three persons. 

I learn one thing from the councillor’s recitation 
of these particulars which surprises me. Most of these 
rooms are supposed to be furnished ! The furniture 
supplied consists of a small table and two chairs ; 
in only one case are bedsteads provided. I suppose 
the landlord expects the tenants to sleep on the 
floor ; well, many of them must. 

The old man upstairs has shown me his rent-book 
to prove that he is not behind with his payments. I 
am startled to find that one of the rules which tenants 
must observe is that “‘ no visitor is allowed without 
the landlord’s permission.’? Have I strayed into a 
prison ? 

At the next “ whack ”? we meet the landlord (the 
Governor of the prison) and find that the rule is 
strictly enforced. 

We go through to the yard and approach a young 
man and his wife standing at a door. Before we can 
speak to them a voice thunders out : “‘ What do you 
want ? ” 

We turn to see a huge man, whose attitude and 
expression are as bullying as his voice. His cap is 
pulled low over his forehead ; his face is heavy and 
unshaven ; he is in shirt-sleeves ; under a stained 
waistcoat a dirty sweater protrudes over dusty 
trousers. He is menacing and ungainly. 

We have no time to answer. He shouts at the two 
tenants. 
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“** Have they come to see you ? ’’ I am glad for their 
sake that we haven’t. 

The councillor politely enquires for a blind man 
who used to live on the premises. 

** Left here eighteen months ago,” says the land- 
lord. ** A bad lot. Glad to get rid of him. Gone to the 
other end of the town. Don’t know his address.” 

Whilst these sentences are hurled at us, he almost 
drives us down the passage into the street. He does 
not actually push us out, but he walks so closely 
behind us that we have no option but to proceed. 
I do not know whether these two “ whacks” are 
typical. I hope not. 

We go into another court. It is quite large and the 
landlord has made some attempt to give it a garden 
effect by providing three bushes growing in tubs. In 
the centre is a water-tap at which a woman is filling 
a pail. 

‘* That used to be the water-supply for all the 
families in the court,’’ says the councillor. ** Now 
we’re insisting upon water in each house. The water 
is just being put in.”’ 

i count the houses round the court. There are 
sixteen. As far as I can see, four lavatories serve them 
ali—and in most of the houses there are two families. 
We visit one family. 

A small, crowded room : a middle-aged man sit- 
ting on a hard chair before the fire, his wife tidying 
up, a young man shaving, two small children lug- 
ging at his trousers, a lad of sixteen or seventeen 
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leaning against the wall, a carefully dressed man, 
holding a bowler hat in his hand, sitting by the 
door. We find the last is the insurance agent, calling 
for his weekly contribution. 

The family is on the Means Test. Rather, two 
families are on the Means Test. In one : man, wife, 
daughter of eighteen and son of sixteen. The daugh- 
ter alone is working. In the other : older son, wife 
and two young children. The wife is working over- 
time as a polisher for 25s. a week. 

‘* Seems as though it’s only the women and girls 
can get jobs these days,”’ says the middle-aged man. 

The Means Test allowance is 20s. 3d. To that must 
be added 25s. earned by the younger wife and 
10s. gd. contributed by the daughter in the older 
family. When I ask how much the daughter earns, 
I am amused to find that the father doesn’t know. 

“* Doesn’t tell us,’ he says. ‘* Girls are so inde- 
pendent these days. All we know is that she gives us 
10s. gd. But you can be certain the Means Test 
officer found out all right : telephoned her boss, no 
doubt.” 

We must be content with including the ros. od. 
in the family income, and in doing so allow for the 
fact that the daughter clothes herself. (We don’t 
see her, but I have no doubt that such an inde- 
pendent young woman makes herself look smart.) 
This gives 56s. to meet all the needs of four adults, 
the girl of eighteen (except for her clothes), the lad 
of sixteen, and two children. 
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The rent is fortunately “ controlled” ; but it is 
4s. 6d. for three rooms. That leaves 6s. ofd. per 
person per week. I hear the old story : the weekly ex- 
penditure consists of coal, insurance, meat (or fish 
and chips) once a week, potatoes, bread, tea, con- 
densed milk, jam and margarine. The two children 
are too young to get school meals. What kind of 
physique will they develop on this diet ? 

Birmingham is a fine city, with magnificent parks 
and Bourneville Garden Village and beautiful resi- 
dential districts. I have only seen a fraction of it on 
this visit; but I have seen enough. Birmingham 
will never be a noble city whilst the courts and 
** whacks ”’ of Deritend remain. 


CHAPTER III 
THE LIFE OF THE COUNTRYSIDE 


Tam T1R ED of the towns, with their sordid, drab 
monotony, and take to the country. How beautiful 
this Britain is ! I do not choose the beauty spots. 
With rucksack on my back I walk south from 
Leicester through Warwickshire. I return to London, 
take train to Norwich, and then go by road to the 
coast and south to Ipswich. These are flat districts 
without any reputation for loveliness, yet how lovely 
I find them after the Black Country and Birming- 
ham ! The trees everywhere—woods, and coppices, 
and avenues along the roadside—the hidden pools 
of dark water, the village churches, the thatched 
cottages, the winding lanes, the glowing green of the 
fields. 

At first I forget I am investigating poverty. I 
drink in the air and swing along the road with 
laughter and song. Then I force myself to my task. 

To tell you the truth, I find it difficult. In the 
towns and main industries the workers live closely 
together and one can move from street to street and 
get a mass impression. The facts of the industry are 
obtainable ; the figures of unemployment and wages 
are known. 
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But in the country districts it is different. The 
population is scattered ; it is more difficult to find 
men and women who know the life of the villages 
so intimately ; the people are more secretive and 
are less willing to reveal their conditions so fully ; 
statistics are very limited. 

I seek out the agricultural labourers’ organisers. I 
sit in the village inns and chat with the men as they 
drink their half pints of beer. I meet folk casually on 
the roads and on the greens. I get a meal in a cottage 
or at a farm-house and learn all I can. 

I find agricultural labourers struggling to exist on 
gos. and even 28s. a week. They can just manage it. 
The rent is from 2s. 6d. to 5s. a week for a four- 
roomed cottage. They get vegetables from the 
garden, and sometimes fruit, and sometimes even 
eggs from their own poultry. But I find that the cost 
of food generally is actually higher than in the 
market-places of the towns, and the clothing and 
housing utensils are dearer. There are some men I 
meet who actually have no pocket-money to spend 
on tobacco or beer. One man is allowed 1s. by his 
wife—she carefully allocates every penny from the 
weekly wage. 

Such is the difficulty of making ends meet during 
the weeks of regular employment. Then come the 
seasons of irregular work, or times of permanent 
dismissal through the introduction of machinery on 
a farm. When these disasters occur, there is literal 
hunger in the countryside just as there is in the 
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towns. After a week—heaven knows how they live 
during these seven days—the family goes on poor 
relief with perhaps “‘ test work ” for the man ; or the 
man gets a job on a relief scheme in a quarry or 
on the roads, receiving 1s. less than the minimum 
agricultural worker’s wage, which means 295s. or 
275. 

When this happens, expenditure on anything 
other than absolute essentials must be cut right out. 
Despite the wheat which is growing in the fields and 
the bullocks and cows grazing in the meadows, the 
family must go short in bread and meat and milk. 

When old age comes or illness strikes down the 
breadwinner, the struggle to exist becomes almost 
impossible. I find one man in East Anglia perman- 
ently invalided. His sister cares for him. Except for 
the vegetables she gets from a little plot of land, their 
fare is little better than in the homes of the unem- 
ployed I have visited in Lancashire and the Mid- 
lands. ‘They scarcely ever taste meat or cheese or 
butter. Sometimes the woman gets a seasonal job 
herself, picking fruit or working in the sugar-beet 
fields. She walks miles to the job, works the whole 
day, and at the end of the week brings back only a 
few shillings. A wretched existence of constant 
struggle and anxiety. 

The life of the villages is narrow and cramped. 
The men talk in the evening in the inn, discussing 
local news, telling of something they have read in the 
newspapers. The women may have an afternoon at 
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the Women’s Institute, sewing, listening to a reading, 
gossiping over tea. The ’buses have made a differ- 
ence, but there is little to spend on the fare into town 
or a visit to the cinema. Events at the church or 
chapel, the annual sports or flower show, an occasional 
social and dance, add some interest to life. But exist- 
ence is limited. 

One is not surprised to find the young folk, par- 
ticularly the young men, leaving the villages. There 
are villages where it is difficult to find a young man. 
Those that do remain are,in many of the remoter 
villages, of the simple, unenterprising type. 

Housing and sanitation are bad. I find villages 
where there is no public sanitary service, where the 
people themselves empty their earth closets. When 
they have plots of land they use the excrement for 
manure, but I find some houses with no gardens and 
no allotments. It is common to find no water-supply. 
Sometimes the water has to be carried long distances 
in pails. 

Most of the old cottages are unhealthy. The rooms 
are dark, low and stuffy ; the window-space is not 
much more than a slit in the wall. I find roofs 
through which the rain drips and walls from which 
the bricks are falling. There are some good new 
housing schemes, but it is difficult for an agricultural 
labourer to pay the rent demanded. 

I enquire everywhere about unemployment and 
find that the rationalisation of agriculture—the 
coming of the machine, new scientific processes, 
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economy in the allocation of labour—is causing 
extensive dismissals. Rationalisation has not yet 
gone so far in agriculture as in industry, but it is 
certain to proceed, and, as it does, less labour 
will be required. I wonder as I hear the stories of 
dismissals whether the schemes of agricultural re- 
covery which are being advocated will more 
than absorb the number of men who are being 
discharged. 

Last winter, for example, there were 3,000 agricul- 
tural workers unemployed in Norfolk alone. They 
had no unemployment benefit, but most of them got 
relief work on the roads or in stone-pits. The payment 
for this work is desperately low ; it must be to keep 
the relief rates below wages. If a man has a wife and 
two children he receives 29s. for a working week of 
fifty hours. If he has only one child he receives 
26s. ; if he has no child 23s. The hours of work are 
reduced proportionately in each case with the wages. 
A single man with a dependent mother or father 
receives 235.; a single man with no dependents 
16s. The latter’s hours work out at three days a 
week. 

The family income is taken into account when this 
work is provided. If, for example, others are working 
and the total income is over ros. a week a head, 
no work or relief is given. If, on the other hand, there 
are more than five children, relief in kind is given in 
addition to the wages. 

I find that the expectation is that this winter the 
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extent of unemployment will be worse. The Norfolk 
County Council is attempting to get schemes for 
land drainage, river work, etc., endorsed by the 
Government, but they failed to obtain endorsement 
Jast year. During the last fifteen months the county 
expended over £100,000 on relief work on roads. 
There have been certain villages where every able- 
bodied man has been on relief work. In many 
villages the proportion has been as high as 75 per 
cent. 

I have not visited the Yorkshire farming areas, but 
I have seen a report from one of the Agricultural 
Workers’ Union organisers which reveals more than 
many days of investigation could show. 

The wages in Yorkshire are higher than in many 
parts of the country. In the West Riding they are 
355. 6d. ; in the East Riding 335. ; and in the North 
Riding 32s. 6d. Deductions are made for the rental 
of “* tied cottages ’’—that is accommodation provided 
by the employer by virtue of employment. (Incident- 
ally, this is a vicious system, giving the employer a 
feudal power over the labourer.) In the West and 
North Ridings the employer deducts 3s. a week for 
rent ; in the East Riding, 2s. a week for a cottage of 
two bedrooms and 3s. a week for a cottage of three 
or more bedrooms. 

If a labourer receives milk or potatoes from the 
farmer, further deductions of 2d. a pint for the milk 
(usually 1s. 2d. a week) and 6d. a stone for potatoes 
are made. 
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My informant is the leading workers’ representa- 
tive on the three Wages Committees for the county. 
As such, he receives many letters from both labourers 
and their wives. 

“* They complain,” he says, ‘‘ that the wages will 
not provide the necessities for the upkeep of the 
home. It is obvious, therefore, that the normal 
household budget leaves no margin for a crisis, such 
as sickness in the family or unemployment.” 

He has seen unemployment among agricultural 
workers spreading from district to district, until 
to-day it has become more or less general throughout 
the county. 

“* I am personally acquainted with cases of actual 
suffering because of want of money to buy food,”’ he 
proceeds. ‘‘ Men of thirty years of age, who should 
be in their prime, complain of failing strength. 
Women say that the daily strain and anxiety of 
trying to maintain their homes make them feel years 
older every month. I have been in a home in which 
the mother, looking at the flabby bodies and pale 
faces of her children, asked in tears : ‘ What have I 
done that I should see my children suffer like this ? ’ 
I remember she asked again and again : ‘ Will there 
ever be an end to this state of things ? If not, is life 
worth living ?” ”’ 

This responsible workers’ representative assures 
me that this is not an isolated case. 

*““I went into one home where an agricultural 
worker’s wife, after relating her hardships to me, 
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said that what had hurt her most was the fact that 
her child had wakened that morning crying, ‘ Cakie, 
mama ; cakie, mama—I’m hungry!’ This woman 
said hopelessly ‘ If things don’t soon alter, it will not 
be long before I’m in yon churchyard.’ 

**I have seen the young, expectant wife almost 
beside herself in her struggle against adversity. I have 
seen the same woman later on nursing her baby 
with a new hope, bright and apparently happy. 
Then, later on, I have seen destitution overtake her, 
seen her sink deeper and deeper into hopeless 
despair.” 

My friend replies to a question which must be in 
the minds of all who enquire about unemployment 
among agricultural workers: Since they are not 
entitled to insurance benefit, how do they live when 
they lose their job? I have already described 
what happens in Norfolk. This is the answer for 
Yorkshire : 

** When their resources have been exhausted, they 
appeal to the Public Assistance Committee—which 
they abhor intensely. The relief allowed does not 
provide more than half the fuel and light normally 
used. It allows milk only for a baby or a sick member 
of the family. The food allowed is inadequate in 
quantity and inferior in quality. There is no money 
left for boots or clothing of any kind. If I am asked 
how these unemployed peopie make up the deficit 
in the minimum diet required for a normal family 
after the relief allowance has run out, my answer 
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is : I do not know. I have put the question often. 
The reply has been a shake of the head, a shrugg- 
ing of the shoulders, or a look at the children and 
tears.”” 

One example given by my informant : 

** The wife of an agricultural worker told me that 
one morning, during a period of unemployment 
when she had had no money coming in for weeks 
together, her little girl lay on the hearth-rug crying. 
Her next-door neighbour, hearing the child, came in. 
‘What's the matter?’ she asked. ‘I’m hungry,’ 
said the child. The neighbour said to the mother, 
‘Really, Mrs. , don’t you think you ought to 
apply to the relieving officer?’ The woman had 
hoped to manage without this ‘ humiliation’ until 
her husband got work, but, as her destitution had 
become known to her neighbours, she decided to go 
to the relieving officer. In due course an order was 
given for provisions, to the value of 125. a week for 
herself, her husband, and her two children for a week. 
The boy of school age in this family was delicate 
through under-feeding. The mother had recently 
buried a baby at the age of three years : the doctor 
said that the weakness of the baby was due to her 
own low state of health through under-nourishment. 
This is not a rare case. Children are dying of ill- 
nutrition ; youths are growing up stunted because 
they do not have enough nourishing food.”’ 

My friend insists that unemployment is growing 
seriously. 
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‘*'The oldest men living are emphatic in their 
assertion that never in their time have there been so 
many unemployed and for such long periods as 
during the last three or four years. Still more discon- 
certing is the fact that not more than 25 per cent. of 
the unemployed were absorbed during the normally 
busy months from May to July .. .” 

When I get back to London If visit the headquarters 
of the Agricultural Workers’ Union in Gray’s Inn 
Road, and there I have an illuminating talk with a 
friend who is the editor of the Land Worker. He is a 
young man of scientific mind, who bases his views on 
the facts as they reach him from all parts of the 
country and who does not start with certain theories 
and then bend his information to fit them. I find 
that he has reached conclusions which challenge 
many of the accepted views. 

He challenges, for instance, the view that agri- 
culture 1s a decaying industry. According to him, 
the output from the farms of England and Wales 
is no less to-day than it was twenty-five years 
ago. The value of the annual production is approxi- 
mately £200,000,000, which, allowing for the 
changes in farming price levels, is roughly the same 
as in 1908. 

I ask him if he has the actual figures to prove his 
case. 

** Well,” he replies, ‘* these are the facts. The out- 
put in 1908 was valued at £127,000,000. For the 
cereal year 1930-31 it was £197,000,000. Revaluing 
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1908 production at 1930-81 prices it would be 
found that there has been no fall in output.”’ 

** But,” I persist, “‘ as one goes about the country 
one notices fields everywhere which have gone out of 
cultivation.”’ 

“‘'That does not mean that production has 
decreased. Only that it has changed. What is happen- 
ing is that more income is being obtained from live- 
stock and live-stock products and less from farm 
crops. The stories of * decline ’ are really a narrative 
of a change-over in the leading types of farming. It is 
the areas which have mainly relied on wheat and 
barley growing which have felt the full effects of the 
low cereal prices. East Anglia, for example. The 
new emphasis in farming practice is therefore not 
on grain production but on live-stock production.” 

** Do you think, then, that British agriculture can 
still be developed so as to absorb some of these 
hopeless unemployed whom I have seen in the 
towns ? ”’ 

** No. I am afraid that is a delusion. Farmers are 
using more machinery, they are employing new 
and scientific methods, they are taking care not to 
waste the labour they employ. Farming cannot be 
expected to act as the sink of the industrial unem- 
ployed. The greater employment provided by the 
increased production of live-stock will only serve to 
ease the heavy unemployment which would other- 
wise follow mechanisation. The fall of our exports 
and the demand for a higher standard of life will 
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call for greater production at home, but the visions 
of 250,000 more men on the land, as seen by some 
land-bound enthusiasts, are unlikely to be realised.’’ 

I remark on how empty of young men I have 
found the countryside. 

‘** That is the chief present failure,’’ he agrees. “* I 
see no prospect of agriculture absorbing the unem- 
ployed from the cities, but it would be a splendid 
thing if the new farming could at least absorb the 
youth that is growing up in the villages. Unlike other 
industries, the employment of youths is falling more 
rapidly than the employment of men. Here are the 
figures.”’ 

I copy them down from his reports : 


1923 1931 1932 
Men 426,925 434,800 419,400 
Boys 138,898 116,900 115,600 


I ask the explanation. 

** No doubt the fact that a statutory wage has to 
be paid to all youths tends to restrict their employ- 
ment in preference to men, but the decline cannot be 
altogether so explained. It is obvious that farm con- 
ditions of life are such that even in these times of 
scarce employment in the towns all the keen youths 
escape who can.”’ 

** What are the conditions which drive them from 
the country ? ”’ 

‘* First, the wages. The official estimate of average 
wages for ordinary farm-workers is 335. 8d. a week. 


The average for horsemen is 37s. 5d., for stockmen it 
FE 
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is 39s. 1d. These figures must be taken with the pro- 
verbial grain of salt, because the lowest wages are in 
those areas where unemployment is most rife, and in 
those areas the meagre earnings are depleted by 
illegal deductions.”’ 

“What!” I exclaim. “ The legal minimum is 
not paid ? ” 

“*'We have considerable evidence that that is the 
case,’ says my friend quietly. ‘Illegal deductions 
are imposed for wet time ; there are illegal stoppages 
of work for a day or two a week ; work is re-arranged 
so that some of the horsemen are not entitled to claim 
the extra above the ordinary workers’ wage ; other 
sharp practices of a similar character are com- 
mitted.”’ 

My own investigation has shown how untrue is the 
common view that poverty is not serious in the 
country because the labourer can provide for his 
family from his own vegetable garden, chicken-run, 
or pig-sty, but I am interested to know what the 
official reply from the workers’ side will be. I put the 
point. 

‘* If anyone thinks that even 36s.—and the wage is 
often as low as 30s.—is a living wage for a farm- 
worker with a family, say of five, let him consider 
what it actually means. I can give you the budget of 
expenditure of such a family. Here it is.”’ 

He takes from a file a letter written in the large 
hand of an agricultural worker’s wife and I jot down 
the items as he reads them out. They indicate a 
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remarkably well-balanced budget on the minimum 
of expenditure : 


Rent 

Bread 

Meat 

Milk 

Margarine and butter 

Lard 

Dripping 

Bacon 

Cheese 

Sugar 

Flour 

Tea 

Jam 

Eggs 

Coal and Wood 

Oil 

Currants, etc. 

Sago 

Other foods 

Soap, etc. 

Sick club 

Husband’s pocket-money 

Trade union, etc. 

Clothes, leather for boot repairs 
and emergencies 2 


£1 16 0o 

It will be noticed that this budget allows nothing 
for vegetables. They must be grown in the garden. 
The husband’s tobacco and half-pint come out of the 
shilling. 

Remember this is a budget for five persons ; house- 
wives will realise that every scrap of diet provided 
by it is necessary. The expenditure on foods runs to 
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less than 3d. a meal for each person. There is no 
margin at all, and even this expenditure is only pos- 
sible when the wage is regular. How the families 
exist on the much lower wages paid in some counties 
it is difficult to understand. In Suffolk, for instance, 
the statutory wage is 28s., and not always the full 
week’s wage is received. How can 8s. a week be 
saved from this budget ? 

‘* The life of a housewife under such conditions is 
a struggle indeed,”’ says my friend. “‘ That struggle 
is complicated by bad housing conditions. Even 
before the war the need for new cottages was esti- 
mated at 100,000. (Up to a year ago only 41,000 
cottages had been built in rural district council 
areas ; of these only 18,000 were in agricultural 
areas and only 5,000 of them were occupied by 
farm-workers.) The housing conditions are often 
shocking, but sanitary officers and medical officers 
complain that they cannot close bad cottages be- 
cause there is no alternative accommodation.”’ 

My friend is indignant because the Government, 
as part of its economy campaign, is reducing the 
standard of new cottages. 

** No parlours are allowed, the cost of foundations 
is reduced, the width of the stairs is lessened, the 
height of the rooms is limited to seven feet. It is dis- 
graceful. A parlour would cost £20 extra ; that must 
be saved. Surely the nation can afford to provide 
its food-producers with a minimum of housing com- 


fort ! When there is no parlour the family often 
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crowd into the scullery for meals, turning the living- 
room into a parlour. Sometimes the women heroically 
carry on, making the best of things. Often they give 
the struggle up as hopeless. ‘ Let the whole place go 
hang !’ they exclaim.”’ 

I tell my friend of the bad sanitary conditions I 
have found and the inconvenience suffered by the 
housewives because of the absence of any water- 
supply. 

*“ Yes,’’ he says, “‘ that adds to the difficulties of 
the home. Of the 13,000 rural parishes in England 
and Wales, only about 4,000 have a piped water- 
supply. Elsewhere there are pumps, surface catch- 
ment, rain-water tanks and similar devices, with all 
the trouble of pail-carrying and the risks of the 
supply giving out. 

** Another real problem for the wife of the farm- 
labourer is the absence of drying facilities. It is easier 
in dry weather, when she can hang the clothes in 
the garden, but in the winter and wet weather her 
task is almost impossible. Sometimes her family 
cannot afford two sets of clothing and the washing 
and drying have to be done overnight. She has only 
the cramped room and one fire—she cannot afford 
more. When husbands come home wet through and 
the children from school are also soaked through 
after a long trudge in the rain her difficulties can be 
imagined.” 

I ask how the agricultural labourer meets the 
emergencies of short-time work or unemployment or 
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exceptional charges like those resulting from illness. 

** In the average farm-worker’s family there are no 
savings for emergencies. Savings are impossible. 
They have absolutely no reserves to meet temporary 
unemployment, illness or old age.”’ 

** What is the extent of unemployment ? ” 

“* It is not possible to gauge accurately. Our union 
is the only organisation which has attempted an 
investigation. From detailed enquiries among our 
branches, we concluded two years ago that the per- 
centage of unemployment was 4.9. That would mean 
30,000 among the regular workers. During the last 
two years our reports indicate that unemployment 
has grown considerably.”’ 

When I leave the headquarters of the Agricultural 
Workers’ Union I think back upon my days in the 
country : those woods and meadows, those rivers 
and streams, those churches and grouped farm build- 
ings and ivy-covered cottages. Britain is beautiful 
—but even where Britain is most beautiful there is 
still hunger. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE TYNE AND THE TEES 


Ir was Ellen Wilkinson who insisted that I should 
visit Jarrow. She has been selected as Parliamentary 
candidate for the constituency and she too has been 
investigating. 

‘IT don’t know any town in the country which 
has been hit so hard by unemployment,”’ she said. 
** T use to think that Middlesbrough, which I repre- 
sented in the last Parliament, was suffering up to the 
limit ; but the unemployment there is not com- 
parable with the unemployment in Jarrow. You will 
find that three out of every four workers are job- 
less.”” 

So to Jarrow I go. I find that Ellen Wilkinson 
spoke the truth. 

The unemployment in this Tyneside shipbuilding 
town is higher than in any other town in the country. 
Nearly 7,000 workers out of 9,600 are unemployed, 
and of the 7,000, seventy-five per cent. are on the 
Means Test. That signifies that they have been out 
of work for at least six months. 

My first impression of the town is that a strike is 
in progress. Workmen stand talking in groups at 
every street corner. It is nine o’clock in the morning, 
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when in years of good trade one would hardly see a 
workman walking the pavements. Now workmen are 
everywhere. 

I am reminded of towns during the “ general 
strike ’? of 1926 ; they were just like this. But now 
the men are not deliberately staying away from 
work ; there is no work to which they can go. 

Miss Wilkinson has arranged for her agent to 
come with me on my investigation. I am early for 
my appointment and take the opportunity to look 
around. 

One thing strikes me at once : the shop premises 
which are to let. I doubt whether I shall be putting 
the proportion too high if I state that one in four 
seems to be vacant. One gets here an insight into 
what an unemployed population, incapable of 
buying outside a narrow range, means in distress to 
the shopkeeping class. Every one of these empty 
little shops tells a tale of failure for some family. 

As I wander from street to street the second thing 
that strikes me is their sameness. Row after row of 
working-class dwellings, the front door opening on 
to the pavement, with small yards behind opening 
on to narrow passages. It is some time before I find 
a street with gardens, and I walk through the 
middle-class area in little more than five minutes. 
Jarrow is ninety percent. working class—and seventy 
per cent. unemployed. 

I pause at the head of a street leading down to 
Palmer’s works. The inevitable row of exactly similar 
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workmen’s cottages is on either side. At the end of 
the street are the works-gates ; above them the word 
‘* Palmer’s ”’ (it used to be a magic word) in huge 
letters on red iron sheeting. The scene is framed by a 
huge crane, silent and still, dwarfing the street, 
spanning the sky. 

T'wo men are standing on the edge of the pavement. 
They are dressed as almost every workman here is 
dressed : cloth cap ; black muffler round the neck, 
serving both as collar and tie; a dull-coloured 
shirt ; an old suit. 

‘** Look down this street,”’ says one of them. °° Fifty 
houses on each side. I know the family in every house. 
There’s not three men working among all of them, 
and you can be sure that if there’s any job going 
they will be the first to hear about it. They live on 
top of the works-gates.”’ 

** It’s an honour in Jarrow to be living next to a 
man who is working,”’ says the other. ‘‘ Seven out of 
ten workers here are doing what we are doing— 
kicking their heels on the pavement. I’ve done it for 
five years, all but seven months. My pal has done it 
for two years. It’s a wonder we’re still sane—day after 
day, just this.” 

** And there’s nothing to look forward to,” says 
the first. ‘‘ Nothing here and nothing anywhere else. 
Some people say we ought to clear out of this dead 
town. Where are we to go? Everywhere there are 
unemployed.”’ 

I ask whether there is no work in the town. 
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** The town is Palmer’s and Palmer’s is the town : 
and Palmer’s is doing no work worth talking about. 
Palmer’s have practically the whole of the river 
front. In addition to the shipyards they have steel- 
works, furnaces, boiler-works, galvanising plant : 
nearly everything there is to have in shipbuilding 
engineering. ‘Ten years ago Palmer’s employed just 
on 6,000 men. Now it has about 800 working. And 
they are mostly boys.” 

** Yes, let me tell you something,”’ says the second 
man, turning round to me excitedly. “‘ Battleships are 
built by boys these days. They’ve been building two 
torpedo-boat destroyers—nothing much, jobs which 
they can put in their pockets, so to speak—but still 
jobs which in the old days would have given some of 
us work. But not now. At least mighty few of us. The 
work’s done largely by boys. Costs less ; and when 
the apprentices are through, they must face the 
prospect of being sacked sooner or later.” 

** But it’s not much better to be working than to be 
on the dole,’’ says the other. “‘ Some men are working 
five days a week at 6s. 6d. a day. That’s 32s. 6d. per 
week. It’s less than many families are getting on 
the Means Test.”’ 

‘* But why do they work if they can get more by 
not working ? ”’ I ask. 

“They daren’t stop. No dole for them if they 
throw it up.” 

*¢ Tl tell you what is the solemn truth,”’ adds the 
other. ‘It’s the landlords in this town who are 
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living on the dole—not us. We get it, but we pay 
over to the landlord one shilling out of every three. 
Just rent-collectors we are. They’re reaping a fine 
harvest.” 

I test this statement by asking what are the rents of 
the houses in which they live. 

“* We live in this street,”’ one of them replies. “‘ I 
pay 11s. for three rooms. My pal pays 8s. for two 
rooms. There are two families in his house. They 
pay 16s. between them for four rooms in all.”’ 

The agent comes down the street. The first ques- 
tions I put to him are about what I have heard. He 
confirms the statements of these men in almost every 
respect. I ask about the Means Test scale here. 

“* We'll go along and see a member of the Public 
Assistance Committee,’’ he replies. 

An hour ago when I went through the streets I 
noticed only the men. Now I see the women. At 
house after house they are busy cleaning windows, 
polishing door-knobs. The P.A.C. member we are 
seeking is a woman, and we find her at the general 
task. She stands on the pavement, with pail by her 
side, scrubbing the window-sill, hatless, her dress 
covered by an apron. 

She is a pleasant woman, still young-looking, with 
a kindly, smiling face, intelligent and strong. 1 can 
imagine how readily an unemployed man would 
approach her : certain of sympathy, confident that 
she knows her job and will see his claim through. 
As we stand talking, a man approaches. 
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‘* Just a moment, friend,” she says to him, “ I’ve 
good news for you.”’’ 

I’ve already heard that there are 7,000 unem- 
ployed in Jarrow and over 5,000 on the Means Test. 
Now I get another figure. In addition to these, there 
are 1,200 people who are compelled to resort to poor 
relief. Neither unemployed allowances, nor old age 
pensions, nor widow’s pensions, nor health insurance 
benefits have saved these folk from privation. They 
have fallen through the network of all our elaborate 
social services. They are in such a condition of 
destitution that poor relief is their only safeguard 
against starvation. 

The unemployed of Jarrow are fortunate in living 
in the County of Durham. The Mean Test scale is 
one of the most liberal. The family income is not 
touched if the total does not allow at least 12s. a 
week for each adult. No account is taken of disability 
or old age pensions. 

A family of six—man, wife and four children 
—get 335. A son or daughter over seventeen 1s 
allowed 5s. ; over 21, from 7s. 6d. to 1os. I am in- 
terested to hear the rent figures of my two chance 
informants in the street confirmed: the average 
rent is about gs. for two rooms, according to the 
P.A.C. statistics. 

But though the Means Test scales are higher than 
those in most cases, they cannot remove the tragedy 
of unemployment. 

“In my experience it’s the youths and young 
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unmarried men who suffer most,”’ says this woman 
administrator. ‘‘ You see them standing in the street 
all day, with nothing in them, and nothing on them. 
We have old men crying at our Poor Relief Com- 
mittee because the young men can’t keep them. It’s 
time people realised that the new generation of young 
men and women is being ruined physically and 
mentally by unemployment.” ... 

I have noticed, whilst walking through the streets 
of Jarrow, how great is the contrast between the 
Co-operative stores and the other shops. Most of the 
small shops seem to have given up the struggle. The 
Co-op. still puts a bold face on things. The windows 
are bright and the goods are displayed challengingly. 
It is ‘“‘dole day,’? and a stream of women with 
shopping-baskets go in and out. 

My friend points out a large building as the 
Co-operative headquarters ; had I not been told I 
should have thought them to be municipal offices. 
I suggest that we should find out from the manager 
what has been the effect of unemployment on the 
purchases. 

We enter a remarkable office. It is a large, light 
hall, with pillars round it. A long counter runs 
down one side. Behind it twelve or fifteen girls in 
bright overalls sit at separate up-to-date desks, 
typing and bookkeeping. The only sign of depression 
here is the men and women who are waiting 
attention. They are poor working-folk, drab and 
dismal. 
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The manager comes out to us. He is quiet, confi- 
dent and business-like—the kind of manager one 
meets in the office of a substantial bank. He is both 
willing and able to answer my questions immediately. 

**'We have just over 14,000 members,”’ he says. 
“A very large percentage is unemployed, and our 
sales during the last quarter dropped by nearly 
£,10,000 compared with the corresponding quarter a 
year ago. A large part of this decrease 1s accounted 
for by the fall in prices, but no doubt unemployment 
and the Means Test have been a big factor. 

**On the whole our unemployed members con- 
tinue to buy with us. During the second three months 
of the Means Test, our sales actually increased by 
£,560 over the first three months. That would seem to 
indicate that they have found it best to stop with us. 
We watch the prices of competitors carefully, and, 
whilst we don’t sell shoddy stuff, we keep our prices 
as low as possible. 

**'We pay a ‘ dividend’ of 2s. 6d. on each £1 of 
goods bought ; it is a godsend to the woman who has 
to meet the cost of clothes or boots for the children 
or some exceptional expenditure which the weekly 
unemployment allowance won’t cover. 

** But there is no doubt our members are feeling 
the long unemployment acutely. Our share capital 
has fallen by over £31,000 this last quarter, com- 
pared with the same quarter a year ago. That is 
evidence of how they are finding it necessary to spend 
their savings.” 
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I obtain a very interesting analysis of purchases 
in the various departments of the Co-operative 
Society during the previous six months. Here it is : 


Grocery 100,251 Greengrocery 11,321 
Drapery and boots 41,749 Café 520 
Tailoring 3,751 Dairy 9,901 
Butchering 14,976 Bakery 6,713 
Confectionery 13,387 Boot repairing 277 


These figures show that of every 20s. spent at 
the Co-operative stores, approximately Ios. goes in 
groceries, 45. in clothes and boots, 1s. 6d. in meat, 
1s. 4d. in cakes, confectionery, cigarettes and tobacco, 
Is. in greengroceries and fruit, 1s. in milk, eggs and 
cheese, and 8d. in bread. 

There are certain features of this analysis which 
are revealing. The first is the large amount expended 
on groceries compared with the expenditure upon 
meat, dairy produce, greengroceries and fruit. This 
suggests that the budgets of expenditure which I 
have been getting, and which provide for such 
little expenditure on nutritive food, are typical of 
many. 

The second is the comparatively large amount 
expended on boots and clothes ; this is probably due 
to the fact that Co-operative Society members make 
a point of buying their clothes and boots from the 
stores : first because they can meet such exceptional 
expenditure out of accumulated “ divis.,” and 
second because they appreciate that they will get a 
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further substantial return in “ divis.”? on heavy 
purchases of this kind. 

The third feature is the small expenditure upon 
bread. ‘This is accounted for by the fact that most 
of the women do their own baking. Their expendi- 
ture upon flour is included in the groceries... 

After the Means Test administrator and the Co- 
operative manager, the Labour Exchange manager. 
In Jarrow I am adopting a different method of in- 
vestigation : first I am seeing the official side, then 
we will go on to the personal side. 

The “‘ dole ” is being paid out at the Co-operative 
Hall. In the broad street that faces it there is not a 
queue, but a block of men. Two hundred of them I 
should think, standing eight in a line. 

I do not like looking at them. I glance, and I see 
a solid mass of grey clothes, black mufflers, cloth 
caps. Many of them are quite young: slim, long 
arms dangling. I remember the phrase of the woman 
member of the P.A.C. : “ nothing in them and no- 
thing on them.” 

Others are older, with bent backs. The figure of 
one man in the front row remains photographed in 
my mind. He stands erect and defiant, his arms 
crossed on his chest, his head thrown back, his eyes 
challenging. If these men ever want a leader, there 
he is. 

The manager of the Exchange impresses me as the 
best type of Civil Servant, sympathetic and able. 
He remarks that the Labour Exchange is the busiest 
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place in Jarrow. Less than three in ten of the insured 
workers are employed, and many of these are work- 
ing outside Jarrow. The works are apparently having 
a difficulty in employing the men they do. Many 
of them are on short ttme—five days and less a week 
and the holiday periods are extended. 

The manager refrains from comment upon the 
sufficiency or insufficiency of the unemployment 
allowances. His concern is to administer them as 
efficienctly as he can. But as I leave him I realise 
the distressing and hopeless duties which we are 
asking our Ministry of Labour officials to do in the 
distribution of these existence pittances, week after 
week, month after month, year after year, to the 
constantly growing army of the unemployed. 

We go out into the streets again to make some per- 
sonal visits. I notice the prices for seats at a cinema : 
adults, od., 6d., 5d. ; children, 6d. 4d., 3d. I think 
of the London West End prices: 8s. 6d., 5s. 9d., 
gs. 6d., and 2s. 4d. I stop two little girls 1n the street. 

** How much can you get into the pictures for on 
Saturdays °°’? I ask them : 

*“ Penny and twopence,”’ they reply. 

*“* Do you go?” 

** Yes—if we don’t spend it on sweets. Mother 
gives us a penny each on Saturdays. Generally we 
spend it on the pictures.” 

*‘ Is father out of a job ? ” 

** Yes, hasn’t worked for two years. But our Mary’s 
working.” 

GE 
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They are proud of it. I remark to my companion 
that Mary won’t be getting much out of her work 
these days. Her wage is counted in the family income 
under the Means Test. 

We pass down a street drabber than even the 
usual Jarrow street. A woman Is standing at a door. 
I ask her what rent she is paying. 

** Seven shillings.” 

** For how many rooms ? ” 

*“*Two, and the use of the water-tap and the 
lavatory in the yard. [She does not hesitate about 
these details.] Three families use them. It’s a scandal. 
No water in the house at all.”’ 

As soon as we stop at this door other women 
come crowding round. 

‘‘I pay gs. for one room,”’ says a young black- 
haired, black-eyed woman, pushing her way to the 
front and thrusting her fist almost into my face. 
** Nine shillings out of 275. 3d. ! It’s rent we want 
cutting, not the ‘ dole.’ ”’ 

I remark to my companion that if ever things 
reach the extreme of revolution in Britain, it will be 
women like this who will fan it to flame. The in- 
tensity of this woman’s voice and the fire of her eyes 
scorch. She is like a figure of the French Revolution. 

We turn into the next street, and suddenly we are 
in a mining-village. You will find them nowhere 
else : these long unbroken rows of whitewashed one- 
floor cottages, the door opening straight on to the 
pavement and into the living-room. 
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‘* Why, there isn’t a mine here ! ’’ I exclaim. 

** There was a hundred years ago,’’ says my com- 
panion. 

An old man comes to the door of the end house. 
He tells us he has lived in this cottage all his life. It is 
now built in by street after street ; he remembers 
when he looked from his window over miles of fields, 
and when the farm, the inn and the Church school 
were the only buildings to be seen. ask him howhe’s 
getting on. 

‘* Well, it’s a bit of a struggle,” he replies. ‘‘ There 
are three of us—myself, my woman and our son. We 
had another lad, but he’s lying in Flanders. I get the 
old age pension and 7s. relief, and we draw 6s. war 
pension for the son. I swore at first I wouldn’t accept 
it—they take my son and give me 6s.! But my 
woman had more sense. *‘ No good starving your- 
self,’ she said. My son’s not fit for work : never has 
been. They give us 4s. extra for him. That’s 27s. for 
the three of us. Out of it we pay 6s. rent, for two 
rooms and an attic.”’ 

I don’t enquire further : this is a sufficient glimpse 
of how we treat in their old age men who have 
worked for us all their lives... . 


We turn down an opening leading to a works, 
then along a passage, emerge in a different 
Jarrow. 

Most of Jarrow is dismal, but this is a slum. I am 
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not quite sure what makes a slum, but it is some- 
thing recognisable, something a definite stage worse 
than even poor working-class conditions. I think the 
distinguishing feature is that the housing is so bad 
and the poverty so constant that the people have 
given up any attempt to make themselves or their 
homes look well. 

There are no clean curtains in the windows, the 
pavements are dirty, the passages smell, the children 
are ragged, the women’s hair is unkempt, the men 
are unshaven. There is one woman here—a very 
decent woman who, in other circumstances, would 
take pride in her home—who expresses it like this 
to me: “‘ One hasn’t the heart to try to keep the 
place clean.” 

The houses do not look much bigger than work- 
men’s cottages, but they are in fact tenements. 

We enter a tunnel-like passage with bare walls, 
and then go up a dark, bare, wooden staircase. At 
the top we enter the “‘living’’ room of a two-roomed 
home. It is a small room, perhaps ten feet square. A 
woman, young in years but wretched with anxiety 
and despair, invites us in. She sits down tired and 
talks to us willingly but hopelessly. 

The room is crowded and hot. A fire burns in an 
old-fashioned grate. The washing hangs in a string 
—mostly children’s garments, old and ragged. There 
is a broken-down sofa; a wooden table, with bread 
and margarine, a teapot and an empty jam-pot ; 
two old plain chairs, and a dishevelled cot. On the 
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walls are pictures of King George and a war-time 
soldier, and a Catholic almanac. 

A family of seven live here. How they all sleep I 
don’t know. I can just see into the second room, not 
much bigger than a box. It cannot contain more 
than one bed. I suppose two children will sleep on 
the sofa, one in the cot, and two in the bed with 
their parents. 

The rent is 6s. 6d. a week. The family is getting 
35s. on the Means Test. The eldest child is fourteen 
and will be leaving school this term. The woman 
has no hope of his getting a job. Three of the chil- 
dren go to school, where they get breakfast and 
dinner. I ask the woman how she makes 355. cover 
everything. 

“* I can’t,” she says. ‘‘ We have to go without. We 
pay 1s. 6d. into a club for clothes and another Is. 6d. 
for coal. With the rent that is 9s. 6d. gone. That 
leaves 25s. 6d for everything else.”’ 

*¢ Do you mind telling me what you'll have to eat 
to-day ? ” 

** Breakfast—bread and margarine. Dinner— 
bacon and bread. Supper—bread and jam,”’ she re- 
plies. ‘“‘ Sometimes we can’t get bacon. Sometimes 
we have tomatoes. But it’s never enough. We get 
used to it, but going without food makes one 
weak.” 

At the foot of the stairs we meet a kindly old 
woman who has been visiting her daughter. 

‘*'You should see her room,’’ she exclaims. **‘ One 
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room for her family of four. There’s no cupboard or 
anything, and she pays 5s. for it. It’s wicked.” 

We ask about the other rents. The rent of the two 
front rooms is still “‘ controlled ”’ ; that is to say, 
they have not been vacant since 1923 and the rent 
is fixed by law. The landlord gets 5s. 6d. a week for 
them. Another single room is 5s. 3d. The total rent 
for six rooms occupied by four families is 22s. 3d. a 
week, or £57 135. a year. 

I am assured that the arrears on the rents are 
slight, but let us put the actual yearly amount re- 
ceived by the landlord as low as £40. The house is 
assessed at £16. The rates are 19s. in the £ : that is 
£15 45. a year, which leaves £24 16s. net income. 
This makes the capital value of this house, at five 
per cent., just under £500 ! 

We cross the road and visit another house. Here 
we have an astonishing experience. All the occupants 
pour down into the court to welcome us: eight 
women, two men, both carrying babies (it is Friday 
and the others are not back from drawing the 
** dole *’), and swarms of children. There is no need 
to ask anyone to talk. They tell their stories in a 
torrent of words. 

But first let me try to describe the scene. We have 
passed through a narrow passage, almost blocked by 
the bulging back of a staircase, into a small concrete- 
paved court. It is lined by a row of dirty whitewashed 
cabins : lavatories and wash-houses. There are four 
lavatories and two wash-houses for eight families : 
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dirty places, with broken brickwork thick with dust. 
Three ugly ramshackle stairways rise from the court, 
the wood rotting, the banisters shaking. I should 
think the next storm will bring them all tumbling 
down ! 

The paving of the court is cracked ; one of the 
men describes to me how many rats he has caught 
from a hole in the concrete. The place is shut in like 
a prison. Over the wall one can see nothing but 
buildings, chimneys and the end of that unmoving 
crane in the shipyard. 

A girl is wringing out clothes from a tub. They are 
so old and ragged that they don’t seem worth wash- 
ing. She goes on with her work whilst the women talk. 

How they talk ! It’s difficult to disentangle all they 
are saying. I’m astonished by their seeming light- 
heartedness. They are indignant, but they can make 
fun of everything. They are experts in irony. 

There is not a man working in the eight families. 
Oh yes there is ! One man got two days’ work the 
previous week. They are proud of him. 

They are all “ on relief.” I’m interested to find 
they call it “‘ relief,’’ because in fact it is the Means 
Test. They don’t distinguish ; the Public Assistance 
Committee is the same committee as the Poor 
Relief Committee ; the enquiries are the same, the 
scale is the same. What does it matter ? No artificial 
pride is left here ; all they are concerned about is 
how much they get. 

The women are all young. One of them takes me 
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in to see her “‘ home.”’ Two rooms for man, wife and 
four children : *‘ rooms ”’—I calculate that one is 
ten feet by five, the other six feet by seven. The rent 
is supposed to be 6s. od. 

“* I give him 6s.,”’ says the woman, “‘and he’s lucky 
to get it.”’ The allowance for the family of six is 33s. 

I notice a tin of condensed milk. 

** Ever get any fresh milk ? ”’ I ask. 

The woman can’t keep this idea to herself. She 
runs into the court. 

** Hear him !”’ she cries. ‘‘ Hear him ! He wants 
to know if we have any fresh milk.”? The women all 
laugh. 

‘* Fresh milk on poor relief ! He’ll be wanting to 
know if we have ham, next !”’ They laugh again. 

There is no cupboard. The man has made one of 
an old box. The ceiling and wall are broken and 
cracked ; the paper is coming off the walls. There 
are only a few bits of furniture and one bed. Again 
I wonder where the six sleep. It’s this woman who 
makes the remark to me: ‘“‘ One hasn’t the heart 
to keep the place clean.”’ 

We get the figures for the rents from each of the 
families. They total £2 35. 5d. That is £112 175. 8d. 
a year. I make enquiries and find that at least three- 
quarters of the rents are paid. We can safely estimate 
the yearly income at £80. 

It is time to leave Jarrow, but even at the station 
we cannot get away from the tragedy of unemploy- 
ment. A middle-aged workman approaches us. 
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** Excuse me,” he says to my companion, “‘ but 
would you give me a bit of advice as to what to do ? ”’ 

Unemployed widower ; four daughters, of twenty- 
eight, twenty-two, twelve and six ; eldest daughter 
working, wage 13s. 6d.; rent 6s. for two rooms. 
(Note—father, two grown daughters and two chil- 
dren live and sleep in two rooms.) Means Test al- 
lowance 295. ; total weekly income 42s. 6d. Deduct 
the rent and this leaves 36s. 6d for three adults and 
two children, to cover coal, lighting, clothes and 
food. 

This is a more liberal scale than under many 
Public Assistance Committees, but the man assures 
me that many days they cannot afford to buy any 
food except bread, tea, and margarine at 4d. a 
pound. 

“* My two grown girls are hungry day after day,” 
he says. “‘ My eldest is getting too weak to go on 
working. She feels too tired to walk there.” ... 

* * * * 2 2% 

The train takes me along the banks of the idle 
Tyne to Newcastle. I am met by an I.L.P. councillor 
who serves on the Public Assistance Committee and 
the Housing Committee. I tell him of the slums I 
have seen in Jarrow. 

**I could show you some slums here,’’ he says, 
“* but in my experience the people who are suffering 
most from the Means Test are not those who live in 
the slums, but those who have got out of the slums, 
those who have gone into the council houses and 
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tried to lift themselves out of their old surroundings. 
Outwardly they’re all right, but in fact they’re 
suffering terribly. They have to pay a higher rent 
than the unemployed in the slums, but they only get 
the same allowance. The result is that they have to 
go without food—or go back to the slums.” 

I ask for examples. 

** Here is one. A family of seven—man, wife and 
five children. They lived in the slum area, but when 
the eldest boy and girl began to work, the weekly 
income was enough to pay for a council house and 
get furniture for it on the instalment system. For a 
time they did fairly well. The rent was paid regu- 
larly ; the instalments were being paid off. Then 
the father lost his job. For six months they were all 
right. Their income was 16s. from the son, 12s. from 
the girl, and unemployment benefit of 29s. 3d. for 
the father, to cover himself, his wife and three young 
children. That was 575. 3d. a week for seven. None 
too much, but enough for them to keep up the rent. 

** But, when the Means Test started, it became 
impossible. ‘The P.A.C. reduced the man’s allow- 
ance from 29s. gd. to 115. 3d. I shall never forget his 
despair when he came before the committee. ‘ I have 
struggled all my life to get out of the slums,’ he said ; 
“now we must go back to them.’ ” 

This is another instance my friend gives me. 

** A cripple worked for twenty-two years at Arm- 
strong, Whitworth’s. He was a widower who lived 
alone with a boy of ten ; his neighbour used to look 
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after the boy until he got home. He took a great 
pride in his council house and garden—the house 
was as tidy and clean as any kept by a woman ; 
his garden was one of the best cared-for on the 
estate. 

** He lost his job, but by careful expenditure was 
able to keep up his rent of gs. from his benefit of 
175. 3d. But six weeks ago he had to spend money 
on clothes and boots for the boy, and he got 57s. in 
arrears. The council gave him notice to quit ; then 
withdrew it on condition that he reduces the arrears 
by 6d. a week. But how can he ? Nine and sixpence 
from 175. 3d. is 7s. 9d. How can he feed and clothe 
himself and his boy on that ? He’ll have to get rooms 
at a cheaper rent in the slums, though the council 
couldn’t have a better tenant. It will break his 
heart.”’ 

A third instance : 

“* 'There’s a family of three in a council house. If 
you visited them you would think everything was 
all right. They dress neatly ; the house is spick and 
span. But the man has lost his job. He gets 255. 3d. 
for himself, his wife and boy. The rent is 145. 4d. 
That leaves 1os. 11d. for everything else. The boy 
used to sing in the cathedral choir ; now they can’t 
pay his car fare, and they’ve had to withdraw him. 
For a time they'll cling on to their council house, but 
how can they keep on paying the rent? They will in- 
evitably go down to the slum area and lower rents.”’ 

Whilst my friend has been telling me of these 
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cases, we have travelled by “bus to the council 
estate on which he lives. The houses are semi- 
detached, with delightful gardens. They are built 
at angles to give variety. 

** Family after family here is on the Means Test,” 
he says. *‘ They are starving themselves to remain 
in decent surroundings.”’ 

** Do they keep their rents clear ? ” 

** To pay the rent is a religion among the women 
here,”’ he replies. ‘‘ Their first rule is to keep a roof 
above their heads. Only when that has been made 
certain do they consider how they will buy clothes 
and food and coal. Before the Means Test came into 
operation the arrears were only one per cent. Now 
they are a little higher, but not much.” 

I ask what the rents of the council houses are. 

‘** The rents of the older houses are 135., 145. and 
175. for three, four and five rooms, with bathrooms. 
That includes rates. The rents of the newer houses 
are lower : gs. and ros. 6d. for three and four rooms, 
with bathrooms, and the household facilities and 
conveniences are better.”’ 

*“‘Can’t the people sub-let when they become 
unemployed ? ” 

** No—the council doesn’t allow sub-letting ex- 
cept to relatives, who may come as lodgers. The idea 
is to prevent overcrowding and the exploitation of 
sub-tenants which sub-letting involves.”’ 

** What are the rents in the slum area ? ” 

*“ The controlled rents are from 6s. to 8s. for two 
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and three rooms—without bathrooms, of course. 
An unemployed family will leave a council house of 
four rooms and go into two rooms in the slums. That 
means a saving of 45. 6d. a week—all the difference 
between actual hunger and bare satisfaction.” 

**But what about the rents which are decon- 
trolled ? ” 

‘‘'They are mostly higher than the rents of the 
council houses ; they are half a crown more per 
room than the controlled rents. An unemployed 
family in a decontrolled house is worse off even 
than here.” 

Newcastle is a large town and, as in Birmingham, 
I shall only be able to see a part of it, so I ask for the 
broad facts about its unemployment. 

I learn that there are over 29,000 unemployed 
(26.6 per cent. of its insured workers) and that 18,000 
are on the Means Test. 

Eighteen thousand ! Let those of my readers who 
have been in the Royal Albert Hall, London, 
imagine it filled three times over. That would repre- 
sent the workers on the Means Test in Newcastle. 
Imagine it filled twelve times over. That would 
represent their families. It is beyond imagination to 
realise the anxiety and despair and suffering they 
would represent. 

I ask about the industries of Newcastle. I am told 
that shipbuilding and engineering—once its indus- 
trial pride—are practically defunct. The only works 
which are normal are the electrical-works. 
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‘* But the conditions of those who are working are 
almost as bad as those who are unemployed,”’ pro- 
ceeds my friend. “The wages of many labourers 
with big families are actually worse than their in- 
comes would be under the Means Test. They get 
38s. ; they may have to pay 2s. or 3s. in travelling 
and 2s. 6d. in insurance and trade-union subscrip- 
tions ; and a man who is working wants more food 
than a man who is idle. At the end of the week his 
wife finds it more difficult to make ends meet than 
if he were unemployed. 

** My experience on the Public Assistance Com- 
mittee proves that from seventy-five to eighty per 
cent. of the workers are only one week removed from 
the workhouse. Let them lose a week’s wage or a 
week’s allowance and they are absolutely destitute. 
The savings are so meagre that one can almost 
memorise them. Sometimes a worker 1s trying to buy 
a house ; sometimes he has a few pounds in National 
Savings Certificates or the Co-op. ; sometimes an 
insurance policy. But the majority have no savings 
at all. After ten years of falling wages and constant 
unemployment, everything has gone. 

‘* It’s hardest where the father is unemployed and 
a son or daughter is working,”’ says my friend, turn- 
ing to a new point. “ The wages of the son and 
daughter are then made to cover the home. They 
must cut out all pleasures from their lives ; they can- 
not save up to get married ; their earnings must go 
to keep their parents and their brothers and sisters. 
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‘* This is bad for the parents and bad for the 
children. It is humiliating to a father to make him 
dependent upon his son or daughter, instead of 
recognising his own right to a benefit. It is unjust 
to the son and daughter that their lives should be 
restricted and crippled because society denies their 
parents an opportunity to work.” 

So far during the investigation I have heard little 
about the effects of the Anomalies Act, under which 
about 200,000 seasonal workers and married women 
have been refused benefit. The Means Test, my 
friend points out, has at least the advantage of not 
increasing the financial burden of local authorities. 
The cost of the allowances is borne by the National 
Exchequer. But the Anomalies Act is driving 
unemployed persons to poor relief and depen- 
dence upon the rates. In Newcastle many of the 
married women who have been refused unemploy- 
ment benefits have been forced to apply for poor 
relief. 

He tells me of one pathetic Anomalies Act case. 
He called on a woman and found she was making 
scones. She offered him one, and then he learned 
that she was only able to make them because her 
neighbours had given her some flour. She had had 
no dinner at all that day. 

He found that she had a widow’s pension of Ios. 
She used to have unemployed benefit, but she had 
lost that as a seasonal worker under the Anomalies 
Act. Her son was also unemployed ; his benefit was 
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limited to 155. gd.; he received nothing for her 
because she was separately insured. 

That meant 25s. 3d. a week, out of which the rent 
of ros. had to be paid. My friend succeeded later in 
getting the allowance for the man increased by 2s. 
a week. 

Before I leave Newcastle my friend insists that I 
shall visit a neighbouring family who are on the 
Means Test. The man worked thirty years at Arm- 
strong, Whitworth’s. He was so skilled a worker that 
his firm sent him to Japan and China to teach his 
craft at new works opened there. He never drank 
or even smoked. Yet his job went. 

He has been two years out of work ; his savings 
have gone ; and there are no prospects of his ever 
returning to his job. His son is working ; gets 115. 4d. 
The total family income for three is 29s. 3d. and the 
rent is 10s. 

Both the man and woman in this house are of an 
exceptionally fine type. They object to limiting the 
life and future of their son by taking all his wages, 
even though it is only 115. 4d. 

“I would rather go without a meal than deprive 
him of some pocket-money,”’ says the mother. “ He 1s 
young. Why should he be denied all pleasure in life ?”’ 

I ask how she manages. 

** Well, we have to make one piece of bread last 
where we had three before. Except for Sunday, it’s 
usually bread and margarine. I have to allow 3d. per 
head per meal. That doesn’t even let us buy jam.” 
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I find that the man’s greatest concern is lest he 
should lose his old age pension in seven years’ time, 
when he will be sixty-five. He has tried to maintain 
his contribution on a voluntary basis even during 
unemployment, but he has got nine stamps behind 
and he sees no hope of maintaining his contributions 
in future. His last little hope of security is fading 
away. ... 

On the way to the station we pass the municipal 
hospital, with the workhouse in adjoining grounds. 
My friend remarks on how the under-nourishment 
of unemployment, particularly since the Means Test 
was introduced, is increasing illness. The demand 
for places in the hospital is so great that wards have 
had to be vacated in the workhouse to provide beds 
for the patients. 

‘* The stamina of the people is being broken,” he 
says. “‘ They are being wrecked physically ; they are 
being crushed in spirit. The whole standard of health 
and morale and happiness is going down. God 
knows what the next generation will be like. . . .” 

* 2 a * 2 x 

After the Tyneside, the Tees-side. 

My visit to Stockton is on a Sunday morning, and 
that makes visits to the homes of the unemployed 
difficult. Thhe women are washing the children and 
cooking the one meal of the week and have no room 
or time for an investigator. 

Instead, the local secretary of the I.L.P. has 


called together the twenty people of the district who 
Her 
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probably know more about the conditions of the 
unemployed than any hundred other people here. 
Among them are members of the county and local 
Public Assistance Committees, officials of the local 
Unemployed Associations, and members of the 
local Housing and Health Committees. 

I know which are the unemployed representatives 
at once. They are dressed specially—I don’t know 
whether for Sunday or for me! They wear soft 
collars and ties; but their clothes and boots are 
pathetically old and patched. . 

It is their faces, however, which I notice most. 
The men are young, but they are already gaunt. 
There are hollows in their cheeks and lines on their 
foreheads and about their eyes. There is a constant 
look of strain in their expression. 

All the others present are working men and 
women, but the contrast between employed and un- 
employed is very marked : fuller and calmer faces, 
better clothes, more confidence of manner. But 
let unemployment strike them for a year—as they 
know it well may—and they will become as the 
others. Unemployment has its symptoms like any 
disease. 

I learn more from these twenty people in two hours 
than I could have learned by visits in twenty hours, 
and their feeling is so intense that the tragedy of 
which they speak is almost as real as though I have 
seen it. 

I am specially impressed by the women. They 
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speak first and they speak most and they speak with 
the greatest knowledge. They are members of the 
Public Assistance Committees, but they see the 
people with whom they deal, not as “‘ cases,”’ but as 
human beings. 

I don’t think the public appreciates the ability of 
the working women who are doing this kind of work. 
They do not win public reputations, but their quiet, 
efficient, understanding service is one of the best 
features of our public life. 

The problem we are discussing is complicated by 
the fact that the town on the two sides of the river is 
in two counties. It is really one town, but it has 
two local authorities—Stockton and Thornaby. 
Stockton is in Durham and Thornaby in Yorkshire. 

Durham has a comparatively high Means Test 
scale, as we have already found. The North Riding 
of Yorkshire has a low scale. The result is that the 
unemployed are migrating in large numbers from 
Thornaby to Stockton ! 

The total number of unemployed is 13,700: 
forty-two per cent. of the insured population. It is 
not so high as in Jarrow, but, nevertheless, is one of 
the highest I have found. Seven out of ten of the un- 
employed have been out of work for more than six 
months and are on the Means Test. The figure is 
8,664. 

Stockton has been a centre of the steel and engin- 
eering industry. Six of the large works have been 
closed. A vast marine-engineering works, known all 
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over the world, is now being dismantled. I ask what 
steel-works are still open. All that these twenty 
people can tell me of is a sheet-metal works. The em- 
ployed can now be numbered in hundreds instead 
of thousands. 

The one successful industry in the neighbourhood 
is the Imperial Chemical Works, six miles away. It 
is a highly efficient, rationalised works employing 
between 6,000 and 7,000. There is much criticism 
of its method of management from the standpoint 
of a self-reliant working-class ; but that is not the 
subject of my investigation. 

One of the women tells me a startling fact. The 
population of a condemned slum area has been 
removed to a new council estate, situated in a 
healthy district and composed of houses with all 
modern conveniences for sanitation and cleanliness. 
The great majority of the people have responded to 
their new surroundings well. They have not con- 
verted it into a slum, as opponents of rehousing often 
assert transferred slum populations do. They have 
risen to the changed environment. Yet the death-rate 
among these people has gone up by leaps and bounds. 

The children on the estate are sixty-six per cent. 
physically unfit, compared with twenty-six per cent. 
for the whole of the town. They have become worse 
since they went on the new estate. The standard of 
health continues to get worse. 

I ask for the explanation. 

“* Malnutrition—or rather under-nutrition,”’ replies 
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the woman administrator. “* The tenants are mainly 
unemployed and on the Means Test. They are pay- 
ing the rents, but only at the cost of food. In the 
slum area they paid rents of 2s. or 2s. 6d. a week. 
Now they are paying rents of 8s. or 1os. The extra 
6s. or 75. 6d. has to be deducted from the food bud- 
get. It is healthier to live in a slum with the minimum 
of nourishment than on a housing estate minus 
nourishment.”’ 

The secretary of the Unemployed Association at 
Thornaby hands me a list of 200 families whose cir- 
cumstances have been investigated for the purposes 
of a petition. The particulars have been supplied to 
the authorities and have not been challenged. I copy 
down a few of the cases. They are amongst the worst 
I have found. Here they are : 


A.—A FAMILY OF FIVE 


Man, wife, and three sons, aged twenty-three, seven- 
teen, sixteen. 


FAMILY INCOME OVERHEAD EXPENDITURE 

s. ad. s. d. 

Father’s benefit 10 Oo Rent 6 o 
Son, aged twenty-three — Gas I Oo 
+> = ogg):«S SEVenteen 8 o Coals 3 0 


39 99 sixteen —— ca ar a 
Iio0vlCUO 





18 oO 
Overhead expenditure 10 0o 


Balance for food and 
clothes 8 o 


That is 1s. 7d. per person per week ; allowing for three 
meals a day, that gives ?d. per person per meal. 
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B.—ANOTHER Famity oF FIVE 
Man, housekeeper, and three children, aged fifteen, 


I 12 Oo Coals 


seven, five. 
FAMILY INCOME OVERHEAD EXPENDITURE 
s. d. s. d, 
Disability war pensiono 8 oO Rent 6 3 
Benefit 1 4 O - Insurance I 2 
Gas 1 Oo 
3 6 





Overhead expendi- Ir it 
ture O II II 
Balance ro Y 


45. per person per week : 2}d. per meal. 


C.—A Famity or THREE 
Man, wife and daughter. 








FAMILY INCOME OVERHEAD EXPENDITURE 

Ss. d. Ss. d. 

Father’s benefit 14, O Rent 8 Oo 

Daughter 3 6 Clothing club 1 oOo 

Boot club I Oo 

Overhead expenditure 10 0 Io Oo 
Balance 7 6 


2s. 6d. per person per week : 14d. per person per meal. 


D.—A SINGLE MAN 


INCOME EXPENDITURE 
s. a. s. d. 
Benefit 14 O Lodgings 13 6 
Insurance o 6 





14 Oo 
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E.—A Famity or THREE 
Man, wife and child. 


FAMILY INCOME EXPENDITURE 

£ s. d. s. d. 
Benefit 1 4 0O- Rent 7 6 
Two rooms (sub-let) 0 4 6 £Clothingclubs 4 0o 
Insurance 2 6 
r 8 6 Gas 1 6 

Expenditure 0 18 6 Coals 
Balance 0 10 Oo 18 6 


3s. 4d. per person per week: 14d. per person per meal. 


F.—A FAMILY oF Srx 
Man, wife and four children. 





FAMILY INCOME OVERHEAD EXPENDITURE 
Ls. d. s. d. 

Benefit 1 4 oO- Rent 6 6 
Disability pension o 11 6 Insurance 1 6 
Clothing club 2 6 

115 6 Coals 3 0 

Expenditure 014 6 £=Gas I oO 
Balance I Oo 14 6 


I 
3s. 6d. per week : 2d. per person per meal. 


G.—A Famity or THREE 
Man, wife and child. 











FAMILY INCOME OVERHEAD siete 
s. d. s. d. 
Reservist pay 5 3% #£zRent 5 Oo 
Benefit 12 Oo Insurance 2 6 
Gas I oO 
17 34 Coals 1 6 
Expenditure 10 Oo 

10 Oo 

Balance 7 3s 


2s. 5d. per person per week : 14d. per person per meal. 
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H.—A Famity or Four 
Man, wife and two children. 
FAMILY INCOME 


Ss. d. 

Pension 7 =I 
Allowance 7 6 
14 7 


Rent 5s. ; after deducting which, only gs. 7d., or 15. 7d. 
per person per week, is left for coal, lighting, clothes and 
food. 


I hope readers will not “* skip ” these items because 
tables of figures look uninvitingly formidable. Apply 
them to your own homes. 

Take the last instance given. A family of four ex- 
isting on 145. 6d. a week ; 55. for rent, at the lowest 
1s. 6d. for coal and lighting. Allow nothing at all for 
clothing and household utensils and extras. That 
leaves 8s. to provide food for two adults and two 
children for a week. How can it be done without 
leaving actual hunger—hunger gnawing at the 
stomach, hunger making one dizzy and weak, hunger 
starving one’s body and destroying one’s mind ? 

I ask you to turn back and compare the figures 
given above with Mr. Seebohm Rowntree’s figure of 
weekly expenditure necessary to maintain a mini- 
mum standard of healthy life. Mr. Rowntree’s esti- 
mate was based on prices ruling in 1914. The 
following represent the same values to-day, according 
to the cost of living figures issued by the Ministry 
of Labour : 
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Food s. d. Clothing 
Man 5 7 Man 
Woman 4 6 Woman 
Child 3 2 Child 
Household Sundries : Personal Sundries : 
Man and Wife 2 Oo Man and Wife 
Each additional Each additional 
child Oo 4 child 
Each additional Each additional 
adult o (8 man 
Each additional 
woman 


12! 


m9 O9 2 


~I 


oO 


NH O69 


Doan 


oO 


8) 


We will omit household and personal sundries. An 
unemployed family on the Means Test has to forgo 
practically all expenditure on such things nowadays. 
But compare Mr. Rowntree’s estimate of the neces- 
sary expenditure on food only with the amount avail- 
able, after overhead charges have been met, in each 


of the families cited above : 


A.—THREE ADULTS AND Two YOUTHS 5. 
Mr. Rowntree’s estimate for food only 22 
Amount available after paying rent, gas, and 

coal 


B.—Two ApDULTs AND THREE CHILDREN 


Mr. Rowntree’s estimate for food only 19 
Amount available after paying rent, insur- 
ance, gas and coal 20 
C.—Two ADULTs AND ONE CHILD 
Mr. Rowntree’s estimate for food only 13 
Amount available after paying rent, clothing 
club and boot club 7 


D.—SInGLE Man 
Food is included with lodgings. 
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E.—Two ADULTs AND ONE CHILD s. d. 
Mr. Rowntree’s estimate for food only IZ 3 
Amount available after paying rent, clothing 

club, insurance, gas and coal Io O 

F.—Two ApDULTs AND Four CHILDREN 
Mr. Rowntree’s estimate for food only 22 9 
Amount available after paying rent, insur- 

ance, clothing club, coal and gas 21 Oo 

G.—Two ApuULTs AND ONE CHILD 
Mr. Rowntree’s estimate for food only 13 3 
Amount available after paying rent, insur- 

ance, gas and coal 7 3% 

H.—Two Aputts AND Two CHILDREN 
Mr. Rowntree’s estimate for food only 16 5 
Amount available after paying rent only 9 6 


It will be seen that in only one instance is Mr. 
Rowntree’s estimate of expenditure for a bare 
standard of health reached, and in that case no 
allowance is made for clothing. Indeed, in only 
three of these cases is any provision made for cloth- 
ing. Can the conclusion be disputed, then, that 
the unemployment allowances distributed in these 
instances are insufficient to satisfy sheer physical 
hunger ? 

Some reader may be criticising me for having 
omitted to make any allowance for school-meals in 
these estimates. Jn Thornaby no school-meals are pro- 
vided. The Borough Council has demanded them ; 
but the North Riding County Council, which is the 
Education Authority, has declined to provide them. 

A councillor hands me a copy of the letter which 
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the local council sent to the county council. It 
contains some revealing facts, which I ask you to 
follow carefully. 

There is a Mayor’s Boot Fund. Before the boots 
are distributed, a detailed investigation is made 
into home circumstances. Particulars are given of 
460 homes, covering 859 parents, 361 children under 
school-age, 1,100 children attending school, and 173 
above school-age—2,493 persons in all. 

The total weekly income of these 460 households 
is £742 11s. 8d. The total they pay in rent is £166 
16s. 74d. The balance is £575 15s. odd. 

The council calculates that 4s. 6d. a week is the 
least expenditure required for firing and lighting in 
a house, but “‘ it is realised that many of the poor 
do not and cannot spend this amount, as they cannot 
eat coal or light and, therefore, have to do with 
less.””’ They therefore estimate the expenditure at 
2s. 6d. per week, which for 460 households gives a 
total of £57 10s. 

This brings down the total available for food, 
household and personal sundries to £518 5s. o$d., 
or 45. 1.8d. per person per week. Taking Mr. Rown- 
tree’s minimum figures, the expenditure of these 
families on food should be £491 2s. 10d., which would 
leave £27 2s. 2d., or 25. 6d. per person per week, to 
cover clothing and household and personal sundries, 
including insurance. 

This is the comment which the council make upon 
the result of their thorough investigation : 
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** From these figures, which are based upon the 
lowest accepted standards for food and clothing, it 
is dreadfully evident that a huge proportion of the 
2,493 persons cannot be obtaining the barest 
necessities of life, and they prove that all clothing 
purchased ; every pair of boots purchased or 
repaired ; the soap with which they wash them- 
selves and the clothes they dirty, are all purchased 
at the expense of the food which ts required to keep body 
and soul together.”’ 


There is one further statement in this document 
which is worth quoting. It confirms what I have 
already heard regarding the regularity with which 
rents are paid : 


‘The question might arise as to whether the 
people are paying the rent due for occupation of 
their houses. The Corporation are the largest 
property owners in the borough, and there are no 
arrears of rent due to the Corporation for any of 
the 600 houses owned by them, as these poor 
people realise that their first duty to their children 
is to keep a roof over their heads.” 


Perhaps it is well to add, in case it may be thought 
that this report is biased, that Labour representatives 
are not in a majority on the Thornaby Council. 

Neither the members of the Stockton Public 
Assistance Committee nor the officials of the Stockton 
Unemployed Association can cite cases as bad as 
those in Thornaby, but they are emphatic that the 
prolonged unemployment is causing a steady and 
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over a period of time even a startling deterioration 
in the standards of life. 

** "Those who have observed the unemployed men 
for a year,” says a Stockton councillor, “‘ can notice 
the change, not only in their clothes, but in their 
faces and in the colour of their skin. Their clothes 
hang on them. A minister was in the town last week 
who has not been here since he held the pastorate at 
a Stockton church two years ago. He said he was 
amazed at the difference in the appearance of the 
people.”’ 

I ask what is the mood of the people. 

** The men are settling down to it. It is the women 
who grumble.” 

This councillor serves on the Public Assistance 
Committee. He remarks that he is constantly sur- 
prised by the kind of people who are compelled to 
ask for poor relief. He gives me some instances. 

“There is a man who was an Official of a well- 
known organisation. He resigned and went into 
business. His shop did well until the depression 
came ; then he lost everything—the only shops which 
have made anything this last two years are the 
provision shops. He was forced to apply for poor 
relief, though it was evident it was a bitter humiliation. 

*‘ Here is another case. A young man of good 
education, character and appearance. He was a 
canvasser for a firm. Did quite well; but now 1s 
absolutely down and out ; for two months he did not 
take an order. I was shocked when I went to his 
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rooms—-a bed and a chair—not a particle of 
food. 

** A third instance : a local butcher. He ran quite 
a good business with two shops. Both failed. For six 
months he managed to carry on without relief ; then 
he had to apply for it—he broke down when he came 
to the committee. 

** Destitution is now extending to the shopkeeping 
and professional class, who have not even the security 
of unemployment insurance. When the working 
class of a town goes down in mass, as they have gone 
down here, sooner or later everyone else, except the 
really rich, go down too.”’ 

Another councillor illustrates the same point by the 
applications recently made for a post of school- 
caretaker. 

“‘ There were 444 candidates,’’ he says. “* They 
included skilled draughtsmen and head clerks.”’ 

I ask about the food the unemployed are getting. 
One of the women replies. She lists the items one by 
one. 

“Tea at 2$d. a quarter. Condensed milk at two 
tins for 3d. Flour at 6d. a quartern. Margarine at 
4d. a pound and meat at 3d. a pound.”’ 

** Meat at 3d. a pound ! ”’ I exclaim. 

** 'Yes,”’ she replies. *‘ The women buy it from the 
country butchers late on Saturday night in the 
market when they are packing up. There is a good 
deal of doubt whether it’s fit to eat. There’s no 
proper inspection. But then most of what they buy 
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is of wretched quality. You have only to look at the 
prices I have given you to realise that.” 

I was impressed when I entered Stockton by its 
remarkably broad central street. There are few 
streets so wide, even in our largest cities. The Town 
Hall stands in the centre without affecting the 
traffic in the least. For more than half a mile this 
magnificent broadway continues. 

But from the Stockton representatives in this 
group I hear of overcrowding and bad housing which 
shatter the first good impression. They tell me of 
residential streets which used to be the pride of 
the town. Now the large houses are split up into 
tenements of one or two rooms. An instance is cited 
of a house from which £8 a week is drawn, in rents 
of 12s. for two rooms and 8s. for one. 

Before I leave Stockton I have an opportunity to 
see for myself. Opposite the Town Hall stands the 
pretentious premises of a bank ; at the side of the 
bank there is a well finished and highly polished door 
—a stranger would imagine it to be the front door of 
a residence. 

The friend who is accompanying me pushes it 
open. I find myself in a narrow passage, leading toa 
court. Off the court is a back entrance to a tenement, 
with a forbiddingly dark stairway and small, dark 
rooms. Who would have suspected that the well 
finished door next to the ornate bank led to this ? 

We turn a few yards down a side turning from the 
broad, central street into another court. We climb 
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dark stairs to miserable rooms furnished with a few 
** sticks.”’ 

We go into another court, made almost attractive 
by a picturesque house fronted by green bushes in 
green tubs. But we enter a low-roofed cottage with 
two box-like rooms, in which a man, his consumptive 
wife (her face has a rare sweetness) and two children 
live. There is hardly space to stand between their 
beds. ... 

If you visit Stockton, don’t be misled by that 
broad street. It is deceptive, like so much else in 
Britain. Overcrowding and misery and hunger are 
very near. 


CHAPTER V 


THE DOCKS AND VALLEYS OF 
SOUTH WALES 


Caropirr is the capital city of Wales, and most 
visitors will agree that it is a worthy capital. What 
other city can boast of a castle of such impressive 
grandeur as Cardiff Castle in the very centre of its 
busiest streets? Edinburgh, perhaps, though its 
Castle is a little distant and lofty ; but London, 
no—Buckingham Palace and St. James’s Palace 
are not to be compared with Cardiff Castle. The 
capitals of Scotland and Wales have England beaten 
in this matter. 

There is not only Bute Castle. The city mansions 
and the University buildings are equally fine, and 
they stand amidst gardens which are comparable 
even with those of a Continental city. 

But how many visitors to Cardiff have seen the 
docks and the districts which lie around the docks ? 
I have been to Cardiff many times, but I confess that 
I am to see them for the first time to-day. Will they 
add to the glory of Cardiff or detract from it ? 

I am met at the station by a member of the Execu- 
tive of the Coal Trimmers’ Union. He works at the 


docks and knows every inch of them. My first surprise 
Ir 
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is how quickly I reach them. Down a few side streets 
from the station, and we are there. It is strange how 
we visit a town again and again and never take the 
unaccustomed way which leads so quickly to new 
interest and experience. 

We stand on a little iron bridge which spans 
a narrow stream of quickly flowing water, about 
canal width but evidently deep. It is as black as 
ink. 

“It’s not usually like that,’? says my friend. 
** We’ve been having rain and in the valleys the water 
has run down the mountain-sides to the river, over 
slag-heaps and coal-tips and across patches of ashes 
and cinders. In a day or two it will be quite fresh 
and clean.”’ 

I am going to see the valleys and slag-heaps to- 
morrow. This is some indication of their blackness. 

From the little bridge we look down a broad water- 
way, with wharves on either side. On the right are 
flour-mills, showing some little sign of activity : 
otherwise the scene is curiously still. To the left is a 
line of tugs, anchored and smokeless. One small 
French schooner is coming down the dock. *‘ Probably 
carrying onions,’” says my friend ; ‘‘ it will return 
with coal.” But nothing else is moving. 

This is the West Dock. We cross the little bridge to 
the East Dock : along the banks of narrow canals ; 
under a tunnel, with the path clinging to the wall 
over the black water ; out into the light again to see 
the rusted bow and skeleton masts and cross beams 
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of a splendid sailing vessel. It is unloading sacks of 
wheat on the wharf. 

It is a Finnish boat. Light-haired and blue-eyed 
sailors—‘*‘ You can see they are Scandinavians,”’ says 
my friend—are tapping the sides of the boat with 
small hammers ; I suppose they are knocking off the 
rust. We mount a ladder, tied to the side at an angle, 
and jump on deck. We look down into the hold, 
where dockers are fastening sacks to a chain, four at 
a time ; a small crane, part of the ship’s machinery, 
pulls them up ; the sacks are dropped on to a com- 
pact weighing machine and released ; one man notes 
the weight, and another rolls the sacks down a chute 
into a barge. 

We ask a boy on board where the ship has come 
from. Australia we are told. Half way round the 
world in a sailing ship in these days ! I look up. It 
is certainly beautiful ; those five tall masts must 
look a rare sight when fully clothed by their white 
sails. 

When we get on to the wharf again my friend 
shows me the latest method of landing grain. A 
large metal pipe is swung into the hold and sucks 
up the grain direct into the mill. A mechanical 
docker, which displaces many human dockers. 

We pass the Finnish barque and I can see down 
the dock. I am astonished to see swans ; their white- 
ness is a vivid contrast to the black water. One 
associates swans with lakes, amidst rushes and over- 
shadowing trees ; they seem out of place in this 
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artificial waterway, under the shadows of wharves 
and ships. 

There are four large boats in a line in the middle 
of the dock. There is not a sign of life on board. My 
friend tells me that they have been there for years, 
patiently awaiting a recovery of trade. 

I look down the full length of the opposite wharf, 
more than half a mile. There are two small boats 
unloading. We pass down our side of the dock. ‘There 
are two boats awaiting coal. ‘That 1s all. 

** I remember the time,” says my friend, “‘ when 
the dock was crowded with boats, waiting their turn 
to unload and to fill with coal. Look at the dock 
now. You could hold a regatta on it ! ”’ 

I have seen Britain’s industrial decay in the towns 
of Lancashire, the Midlands and the North-east 
coast. But nothing I have seen is so dramatic or 
revealing as this. 

Railway lines run the full length of the dock. 
Trucks stand about empty. Not an engine is moving. 
The wharfs are deserted. We don’t meet a dozen 
men the whole length of the wharf, and they are 
walking, as we are, not working. We pass under 
eight coal-tips: bridges across which the coal- 
trucks run, chutes down which the coal is emptied 
into the holds of the ships moored close to the 
wharf. There are ships at only two of them. On the 
other side of the dock are three coal-tips which my 
companion tells me have not worked for years. 

We cross a bridge at the end of the dock and turn 
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towards the Roath Dock: a modern, deep-water 
dock. There is one boat from Riga discharging pit- 
props : that is all the full length of the dock. A row 
of cranes which have once been busy landing iron- 
ore and general cargo stand still like monuments of 
the past. 

We look over the Queen Alexandra Docks. There 
is a forest of masts and the dock seems full of ships ; 
but they are only tombs. Not a man can be seen on 
them or about them. 

** Dock ornaments, we call them,”’ says my friend 
ironically. 

The ‘“‘Queens’’ is one of the largest and best 
equipped docks in the world. The coal-tips and 
trains and the trolleys are run by electricity ; but 
no current is being used to-day. Not a single boat is 
discharging or filling up. In all four docks there is 
not one boat discharging general cargo ; three boats 
are discharging pit-props, one wheat ; that is all. 

I take a little time to adjust myself to this revela- 
tion of the extent to which the collapse of trade has 
gone. These docks are 1,000 acres in extent ; the 
quays are seven miles long ; the shed accommoda- 
tion is 970,000 square feet. And four small boats 
discharging pit-props and grain ! All this equipment 
for that. 

As we walk back, my friend tells me about his work 
as a coal trimmer. I had not the least idea what a 
coal trimmer is. Had I not known that he has some- 
thing to do with the docks, I should have expected 
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to see him at a colliery, trimming coal—though why 
coal should require to be trimmed I cannot con- 
ceive ! 

But coal trimmers do not trim coal ; they store 
coal into the hold of a ship. As it pours down those 
chutes which we have seen, they shovel it level, so 
that the balance is maintained and the ship goes 
through the water on even keel. 

I saw a load of coal descending one of those chutes. 
A thick cloud of black dust rose up as though there 
had been an explosion. The men work in that cloud 
of dust and work by candle-light. My friends tells me 
that when he is standing quite close to the candles 
he often cannot see the next man only two yards 
away. A coal trimmer who started work as a miner 
said he had swallowed more dust in a day in the 
hold of a ship than in twenty-four years down the pit. 

I notice that my friend has a curious dry cough ; 
it is hardly a cough, an occasional wheeze, deep in 
the throat. He says all coal trimmers get it. The men 
have been trying to get the work recognised as a 
dangerous trade, but so far they have failed, because, 
despite its unhealthy nature, the average length of 
life is stated to be long. 

I ask the explanation. The reply is of extraordinary 
interest. 

‘‘OQur money is regular and therefore our food 
is regular.”’ 

“But have you no unemployed ? What about 
these idle coal-tips along the dock ? ” 
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** Oh, yes, fifty per cent. of our men are unem- 
ployed. /’’m unemployed. I’ve not done any work for 
two weeks, yet I’ve been getting 50s. The next fort- 
night I shall be working, and I shall still get 50s. 
Working or playing, we get a regular income all 
the year round.” 

He tells me how it is done. The 1,500 members of 
the Coal Trimmers’ Union share their work, their 
wages, and their leisure. The employers pay the 
wages, not to the individual workmen, but to the 
union, which distributes the total amount equally 
among the members, after deducting the union sub- 
scription and the superannuation and the hospital 
contributions. Until the end of June, the men un- 
employed were allowed Unemployment Insurance 
benefits, but the umpire has now given a decision 
stopping payments to those participating in this 
scheme, on the ground that they are not available 
for work when unemployed. The union is putting 
forward a fresh claim and meantime is continuing 
to distribute the wages fund to the men, whether 
they are employed or unemployed. 

I remember hearing Mr. Lloyd George, during the 
debate on the Anomalies Bill in the House of Gom- 
mons, cite the case of the Cardiff coal trimmers as 
one of the scandals of unemployment insurance ad- 
ministration which must be ended. But surely it is an 
admirable scheme from every point of view. 

There is only work at the present time for half the 
men, but the employers wish to have the full 
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- complement of men available so that they may be 
ready for any demand. The men therefore agree to 
take it in turns to work a fortnight and to play a 
fortnight, and to distribute the wages evenly, so 
that their womenfolk may always have a regular 
income. 

Is not this distribution of the available work and 
income, with the sense of security it brings, much 
better than the scramble for jobs and uncertainty 
which are the experience of most of the unem- 
ployed ? 

My friend takes me to visit an official at the Trans- 
port Workers’ Union headquarters before I leave. I 
have seen the idle docks ; he is able to tell me of the 
idle dockers. 

Six years ago 1,800 dockers were fully employed at 
€ardiff. Now there are 1,430 on the books ; during 
the last six months the average employment has been 
less than 7oo. Despite the day-by-day character 
of the docker’s work, 200 have been entirely un- 
employed for six months and are on the Means 
Test. 

Once again I hear that there is little difference in 
income between employment and unemployment in 
many cases. A man who works for only one and a half 
days (which is quite frequent) gets 12s. deducted 
from his unemployment allowance, but he only gets 
15s. for working, after deducting his insurance con- 
tribution. 

Assume that he has a wife and two children. His 
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unemployment benefit would amount to 27s. 3d. a 
week. Working one and a half days, his income would 
be as follows : 


s. d. 
Unemployment benefit 15 3 
Wages (at 115. 2d. a day) 16 9 
32 0 
Less insurance contribution I 9 
g° 63 


That is to say, he would be 2s. 9d. better off for his 
work. Nevertheless, I am assured that the men are 
desperately anxious to get even one day’s work a 
week, 

All the dockers must be on the “ call stand ”’ at 
6.45 every morning in case there is work available. 
Few of them live within walking distance ; many of 
them live on the corporation estate, five miles away. 
That means that they must be up at five o’clock every 
morning, more often than not to find that there is 
no work for them to do. 

Rents are high. The municipal five-roomed houses 
are let at 155. a week. Many of the dockers use 
bicycles ; those who have not bicycles must pay 10d. 
return on the *buses. Deduct these amounts from the 
unemployment allowance of 27s. 3d. for a family of 
four, or 315. 6d. for three days’ work, and one can 
realise how difficult it must be for their wives to 
make ends meet in these times. 
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There is one feature of the Cardiff docks I have 
not seen : the dry docks. We passed several with the 
gates locked this afternoon. I ask how many are 
working. 

‘“* One,’? replies the Transport Workers’ official, 
“* the one on the opposite side of the road. And that 
isn’t working, it’s just playing with a few odd paint- 
ing jobs. Why, when that place is working this place 
is shaking, and the noise is so great that we cannot 
make each other heard without shouting. Hark at 
the noise now !” 

He pauses. A child is calling a companion in the 
street. Everything else is silent. 

*“* The docks are a place of the dead,”’ he says. 

To reach our tram we go through the seamen’s 
quarters. I cannot believe that I am in Britain. Men 
of every race and nationality stand about the streets : 
Negroes, Indians, Greeks, Chinese. ‘There are groups 
of children playing on the pavements. In one group I 
notice a fair Anglo-Saxon girl, with long flaxen hair ; 
a half-Negro boy, with curly head and dark skin; 
a half-Chinese, with olive skin and silken black hair. 

At the doors of the licensed boarding-houses I see 
fair girls of nineteen or twenty, carrying dark- 
skinned babies, in shawls pulled tightly over their 
shoulders. I stop at a playing-field in a square of 
grey, untidy houses to watch twenty or thirty boys 
at cricket. I doubt whether there is a boy whose 
parents are of one race : black, yellow, brown and 
white are intermixed. 
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This area has a reputation for brothels, gambling- 
haunts and opium-dens. I do not know with whattruth, 
and I do not stop to investigate, for such are outside 
the scope of the enquiry I am making. But this im- 
pression I must record : some of these children of 
mixed race are very attractive, and, if prejudice be 
put aside and they are given the opportunity, it may 
easily be that they will make splendid men and 
women. 

The mixture of Negro and English (or should I 
say Welsh ?—I doubt it, for the women are mostly 
fair) seems to produce a particularly strong type of 
child, straight-backed, firm-limbed and bright- 
eyed.... 

I stay in the home of a coal trimmer to-night. 
To-morrow I shall explore a mining area. 


If coal had not been found in South Wales, the 
Taff and Merthyr valleys would have been famous 
holiday-resorts. A hundred and fifty years ago there 
could have been few more beautiful valleys in the 
British Isles : the mountains rising above wooded 
slopes and green fields ; the clear water of the river 
sparkling upon rocks and stones; the towers and 
turrets of castles hidden amidst the trees and on the 
mountain-side ; farm-houses and pleasant cottages 
scattered over the meadowlands. There is even a 
natural spa where warm mineral-water bubbles 
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continuously. The valley opens to the sea, where, 
in the time of the Georges, Cardiff was no doubt a 
picturesque port. 

There is beauty still. If you leave Cardiff by ’bus 
it is some time before you come to the pits and the 
works and the shabby mining-villages. The fields are 
a rich green, and the hills, beginning to mount to 
the distant, rugged heights, are tree-covered. Indeed, 
man, though he has done his worst, has not been 
able to spoil completely even the most industrialised 
parts of the valley. The outlines of the mountains 
remain and look beautiful against the sky, par- 
ticularly at night. From certain points in Merthyr 
itself, when the pits and slag-heaps and chimneys 
are shut from view by the narrow lines of a street, 
the valley is still unspoiled. 

But what a crime these coal-owners and steel- 
magnates have committed ! They seem to have done 
their utmost to turn the valley into an ash-heap. 

They have erected ugly pit-shafts on the mountain- 
side, black scaffolding and wheels and sheds and 
chimneys. They have sent an army of men down 
into the earth to dig out coal, and built railway-lines 
across ugly bridges to distribute it to the far parts of 
the earth. They have thrown the waste slag on the 
green meadows, until it has risen almost as high as 
the mountains themselves, great piles of ashes which 
grass bravely, but with difficulty, tries to cover. They 
have discoloured the river, so that after a fall of rain 
it becomes almost as black as the coal, because it 
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has drained the dirt they have thrown about. They 
have housed the miners in rows of dull streets, 
gardenless and crowded, when the beauty around 
gave abundant possibilities of colourful planning. 
They have erected hideous works, which they have 
allowed to rot and decay without any shame for their 
sacrilege even when it is no longer profitable. They 
have crowded the head of the valley at Dowlais—to 
which the eye would naturally look for rugged, 
natural grandeur against the sky—with monstrous 
mills, a mass of drab streets and houses, a forest of 
chimneys, and slag-heaps which are a scandal and 
an outrage. Had we any real pride in our country, 
this infamy would never have been allowed. 

And of what value has it been? The Merthyr 
valley would be more prosperous at this moment as 
a holiday-resort than as an industrial centre. Most 
of the mines are closed ; the steel-works are almost 
entirely closed. The valley of beauty has been turned 
into a valley of death. 

These figures indicate what is happening. Eight 
years ago there were 5,200 miners working in the 
Dowlais collieries. Now there are 290, working half 
time. There were 5,000 miners working about 
Merthyr and Troedyrhiw. Now there are 1,600, 
almost all working short time. In the Merthyr vale 
collieries there were 3,000 working ; now there are 
between 1,100 and 1,200. The lower end of the valley 
is the only mining-centre where employment 1s still 
good ; the number working at Treharris has only 
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fallen from 1,700 to 1,600. The total fall has been 
from nearly 15,000 to fewer than 5,000. 

Steel has collapsed even more disastrously. There 
were 4,000 workers in the steel industry in the years 
after the war. Now there are 200 working spasmodic- 
ally. The vast works are silent. Their chimneys look 
like giant trees burned black and lifeless in a forest 
fire. 

The collapse of the Dowlais steel-works is not only 
a human tragedy; it is an engineering tragedy. 
Less than ten years ago a magnificent by-products 
plant was erected, I am told at a cost of £1? million. 
It is superb : the pride of engineers and the wonder 
of laymen. It worked for five years. It is now 
completely idle : not a wheel turns. No one knows 
when it will work again. 

The population of Merthyr and Dowlais has 
dropped from 90,000 to 70,000. Elsewhere there is 
some chance of work ; here there is none. Am I wrong 
in describing it as a valley of death?... 

I am met at the ’bus terminus by a woman who 
is active in the public life of the town. She serves 
on the Juvenile Employment Committee and asks 
me to wait for her a moment while she reports to 
the officer about a girl. I suggest I should come, too. 
Juvenile unemployment is a side of the problem 
which I have not yet investigated. 

The Juvenile Employment Bureau is an unpre- 
tentious wooden building in a side street by the 
terra-cotta Town Hall, but the Employment officer’s 
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room is bright and airy, and there is a sense of 
efficiency about it. He is a young man, keen about 
his job. His official duties have not submerged his 
human sympathies. 

He is not hopeless about his work, but the facts 
which he recites might well make him so. Over 800 
boys and girls leave school in the borough each year. 
There are no local openings for them, except in the 
shops and the mines, and the closing of so many mines 
has restricted the latter opportunities. Many of them 
grow to manhood and womanhood without finding 
a job. Their only chance is to go away from the 
district, but in most other parts of the country there 
are local boys and girls already awaiting jobs. 

It is not compulsory to register at the Juvenile 
Bureau, so the figures are incomplete. About 
twenty per cent. of the boys and eight per cent. of 
the girls do register on leaving school. Many of the 
boys have done part-time jobs at the shops before 
they leave school, delivering goods or helping in the 
shop itself before and after school hours. Often they 
become full-time workers at fourteen, only to be 
dismissed at sixteen when they reach insurance 
age. 

The committee encourages boys and girls who 
cannot get work to remain at school until they are 
sixteen. ‘The continuance of the children’s allowance 
in connection with widows’ pensions and unemploy- 
ment benefits are made conditional upon this. 

The difficulties of the work are shown by the small 
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number of boys and girls placed in jobs last year. 
There were 697 fresh applications and 1,081 re- 
newed applications : 1,778 in all. Only 143 jobs were 
found, 88 locally and 55 in other districts. 

I ask what jobs are found. I think the list of 
sufficient interest to reproduce. It shows the kind of 
work to which boys and girls are now going when 
they leave school. 


Boys placed locally Boys placed in other districts 
14 Colliers’ assistants 5 Kitchen boys 
13 Messenger boys 2 Farm hands 
8 Canvassers 2 Grocers’ assistants 
7 Errand boys 1 House boy 
5 Lorry boys 1 Warehouse packer 
3 Omnibus conductors 1 Draper’s apprentice 
3 Clerks 1 Stage performer 


2 Bill distributors — 
2 Telegraph messengers 19 
1 Scale repairer 

1 Gardener’s assistant 

1 Grocer’s apprentice 

1 Ice cream vendor 

1 Packing assistant 


62 

The first thing that strikes one about this list is 
the unproductive character of the work. Where are 
the engineers and carpenters and builders and boiler- 
makers and textile-workers and steel-workers ? They 
are not wanted, because already there are thousands 
unemployed in the productive trades. We are 


educating our boys to become messenger boys, lorry 
boys, kitchen boys and bill distributors. 
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There are fourteen colliers’ assistants in the list, 
but what will happen to them when they become 
too old for the job ? There are 400,000 miners out 
of work. 

The second thing that strikes one is the casual, 
blind-alley nature of most of these jobs. The majority 
of these lads will be unemployed without having 
knowledge of any trade by the time they are twenty. 

The girls’ list is dominantly domestic service : 


Girls placed locally Girls placed in other districts 
20 Domestic servants 38 Domestic servants 
3 Factory hands 4. Wardmaids 
1 Shop assistant — 
1 T'ailor’s apprentice 42 
1 Telephonist 
26 


The officer tells me that it has not been the prac- 
tice in the district for girls to work, but under 
economic pressure an increasing number are going 
out as domestic servants. Considerable trouble is 
caused by girls taking on jobs in London without 
enquiry. The Employment Bureau makes careful 
enquiries, but many girls go independently without 
any knowledge of what they are going to. 

It is on a matter of this kind that my woman 
friend has come to the officer. A girl took a job in 
East London ; she found the place dirty and over- 
crowded ; she had to sleep in the kitchen ; she 


returned home. The employer is now demanding 
Kr 
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the return of the fare to London, 17s. The family is 
on the Means Test and cannot afford it. 

The officer tells me a similar story of another 
family in East London to which a Merthyr girl had 
gone. There were two rooms only, and they expected 
the girl to sleep on the sofa in the kitchen-living- 
room. She, too, came home and the employer 
demanded the London fare back. 

The officer speaks most hopefully about the Chil- 
dren’s Instruction Centres, About a hundred boys 
between fourteen and eighteen attend, to learn 
woodwork, boot-repairing, metal-work, french pol- 
ishing, cabinet-making, and, incidentally, hair- 
cutting (they cut each other’s hair). Ninety per 
cent. of the boys, he says, like it, especially the 
physical exercises. Attendance at the centre is made 
a condition of unemployment benefit, but many of 
the boys, although over sixteen, are not on benefit 
because they have never been able to get the ne- 
cessary thirty weeks’ work. 

There is also a Domestic Training Centre attended 
by thirty girls between fifteen and eighteen. The 
girls get a maintenance allowance of 1s. until they 
are sixteen and then of gs., as well as dinner and 
materials ; if they are on unemployment benefit, 
they don’t get the gs. A strict test is applied to the 
girls entering this centre ; only robust girls are taken. 

“We have to turn down dozens of girls owing to 
malnutrition,” says the officer—a flashlight upon the 
hunger which is in their homes. 
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Merthyr is proud of its secondary-school system. 
I think it was the first education authority to es- 
tablish a hundred per cent. free secondary school ; I 
remember visiting it in 1911. But even the secondary 
school children are now faced by the impossibility 
of getting work. 

The officer tells me of a girl who has passed her 
Oxford school-leaving examination. Her father is 
unemployed and cannot afford to send her to a 
training-college to become a teacher, even though 
certain maintenance grants are paid. The girl has 
come to the bureau to get a job as a domestic 
servant. 

One of the most promising openings for boys is 
provided by the Gravesend Sea School for the mer- 
cantile marine. ‘Ten Merthyr boys entered it last 
year. The boys are maintained during training ; the 
only charge is for kit—£6 for stewards and £2 10s. od. 
for deck-hands. To meet these charges must be 
impossible for most Merthyr families, but I gather 
that ways and means of helping are found. At the 
end of the training, employment is provided on 
ships. 

(When returning to London later I meet one of 
these boys in the train—a fine type, clear-cut features, 
clear eyes, dressed as well as any London clerk. He 
is going to start his three months’ training as a ship’s 
steward and looks forward to seeing Australia within 
six months. ‘* No chance of a job in Merthyr,” he 
says. “‘ I don’t want to be unemployed all my life.’’) 
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The officer is indignant about the conditions under 
which some of the boys work in Merthyr. He tells 
of a ** pop ”-works—lemonade and aerated waters 
—where boys of fourteen work fourteen hours a day 
for 5s. a week. In the summer they start at 7 a.m. 
and finish at 10.30 p.m. He tells me of a lad of 
sixteen who is actually working fifteen hours a day 
for 6s. 

** That’s a subject on which we need legislation,” 
he remarks. 

The officer confesses that he often despairs. 

** Mothers with haunted, pale, pleading faces come 
begging me to find their girls work. ‘We don’t 
care where our girls go, so long as it’s respectable,’ 
they say ; but I’ve got no openings for them. If 
they’re not robust enough for domestic service there 
are no openings at all for girls of sixteen. 

** Boys come begging for work as well. I had a 
nipper here this morning, a nipper full of go. He’s 
working in the mine, but he knows there’s no future 
for him there. ‘ Give me a chance,’ he said. ‘ Give 
me a chance and I’? make good.’ Yesterday I had 
a boy of eighteen here. He’s never worked a day. 
“Get me out of this place,’ he said, ‘I’m fed up 
with kicking my heels. Am I never to start work ? ’ 
But what can I do? I get jobs for a hundred in a 
year ; but hundreds remain.”’ 

We cross to the Town Hall and visit the Assistant 
Medical Health Officer. The Senior Officer is away 
ill ; this young man is carrying on. He strikes one as 
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able and keen; he 1s certainly sympathetic and 
human. He is the son of a Dowlais miner and knows 
what working-class life means. He is very attractive 
in his grey flannels and cricket-shirt. 

I ask what effect unemployment and the reduced 
benefit rates are having on the health of the children. 

‘<'We have a high infantile mortality rate,” he 
replies, ‘‘ and malnutrition is certainly a contrib- 
utory factor. We have a malnutrition test for school- 
feeding, and one thousand children have been 
certified as underfed. That fact will give some 
indication of the under-nourishment which is in the 
homes.”’ 

From the annual report of the Medical Officer I 
find that the mortality rate for infants under one 
year is 91 per 1,000 births. The rate for England and 
Wales is 60 per 1,000 births. ‘The report urges that 
an extended system of ante-natal care would un- 
doubtedly reduce the number of deaths of infants 
in the first month of life, “while the unfavourable 
housing conditions, and the economic conditions 
generally, account for the large number of deaths 
in the later months.”’ In other words, overcrowding 
and unemployment are literally destroying the 
children’s lives. 

I have no doubt that the malnutrition test for 
school-children is applied generously, but consider 
what the figure given by the Assistant Medical Officer 
means. Weeks and perhaps months of underfeeding 
must often precede the development of the symptoms 
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of malnutrition. Yet there are one thousand school 
children in the borough of Merthyr who have been 
medically certified as suffering from malnutrition. 

I ask about the feeding arrangements. I learn that 
there are four central canteens to which the children 
go ; the meals are given from Monday to Saturday. 
It is evident to me that this young doctor has taken 
trouble to prepare the most attractive and nutritious 
diet possible. The cost of actual food works out 
at 2.07d. per meal. 

Infants and other children living at a distance who 
cannot get to the school meals are given a pint of 
milk a day. The mothers of infants up to one year 
of age are also given a pint of milk a day. Many 
children in the borough begin to attend school at 
three, so that, except between one and three years 
of age, children who cannot get enough food at 
home are assured of at least a pint of milk or one 
good meal a day. 

It is the view of the Assistant Medical Officer that 
this feeding of the children has had much to do with 
the decrease in tuberculosis in the borough. He 
evidently regards it as an achievement that, despite 
the fact that tuberculosis is a malnutrition disease, 
the percentage of cases is falling. 

I learn that meals are also provided at the second- 
ary schools, though here a charge is made of 2s. a 
week. In cases of need, however, no payment is 
demanded. The decision is made quietly behind the 
scenes, so that no child knows whether the boy or 
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girl at its side is on the free list or not. (I am told 
subsequently by a councillor that a proposal has 
been made that the meals should only be provided 
to malnutrition children, owing to the fact that the 
present method costs £935 a year.) 

Outside the Town Hall I find the secretary of the 
local I.L.P. waiting for us. He is himself unemployed, 
and he knows the conditions here from A to Z. He 
and my woman friend have arranged to take me on 
a series of personal visits. 

It is raining. The scene would be drab at any 
time. Now it is depressingly dismal. We cross the 
narrow main street, with its single-line trams, and 
pass by rows of grey-stone houses to a narrow, 
covered passage leading to a blind alley. We enter a 
house which I find is both a tenement and a lodging- 
house. 

In the front room is a woman of perhaps thirty. 
I should have said she was forty, for her face is lined 
and grey, but the babies asleep on the bed are still 
infants and she has only been married three years. 

The babies are four months and two years. They 
lie among a confusion of old bedclothes and picture- 
frames. On the wall are coloured pictures of the 
King and Queen. On a little table is a tin of con- 
densed milk and two dirty plates and cups and part 
of a loaf. There is one plain chair. On the floor is a 
bit of worn-out lino, but it is mostly bare boards. 
In this room, ten feet by sixteen, live a man, his 
wife and two children. 
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Of course, the man is ahemployed. He was un- 
employed when he was married. The woman has 
never known anything else but making ends meet 
*‘ on the dole.”’ (“‘ He shouldn’t have married on 
the dole,”? you comment ? But more than half of 
the town is “‘ on the dole,” and they look like being 
** on the dole ”’ for ever. Is no one to marry ?) 

They pay 7s. 6d. for this room, unfurnished. They 
pay 1s. 6d. for a hundredweight of coal. They used 
to collect their coal from the “ tips’’ outside the 
town, but so many have been doing it that there is 
little left. They get their clothes and boots through 
a club, 1s. a week, at a multiple store. They pay 
1s. a week insurance. Lighting costs 6d. The man 
goes to the pictures (“ I’ve no patience with them,” 
says the woman) : that’s 5d. By the time soap and 
matches have been bought, 15s. is left for food for 
the four of them—or rather the three of them, for 
the infant is breast-fed and the mother gets a pint 
of milk a day free from “ the Welfare.”’ 

At the week-end they spend 2s. on meat. During 
the week they get some liver. Except for that, 
it’s bread, tea, potatoes, onions, margarine and 
dripping. This is how this young married couple is 
starting out to bring up a family, and they see no 
hopes of reaching anything different. 

On the other side of the passage is a similar room, 
the home of a similar family. The passage leads 
through to a long, narrow room, with tiled floor and 
wooden benches along the wall, a big fire-place at 
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one end and a bare table the other. Two old men 
and a man of about thirty-five in a khaki shirt are 
sitting on the benches. 

This is the common room of the lodging-house. 
I find it is used by both men and women, though 
there are no women to be seen now. They pay 5s. 
a week for lodgings only, cooking food for themselves 
on the one fireplace. 

I ask if I can see the bedrooms, and one of the old 
men leads me up. There are small rooms with three 
beds. There is a big room with eight beds, head to 
foot. There are partitioned cabins, with two beds. 

There is no furniture except the beds ; no cup- 
boards, no chairs, not even any hooks. The walls 
are bare of pictures ; the floors are bare wood. The 
bed-covering is old, the mattresses thin. I lift one 
bed-covering and find that the mattress only reaches 
three-quarters of the length of the bed. There is a 
dirty-looking patchwork quilt, a soiled pillow, and 
two thin soiled blankets, 

I go downstairs to the common room. I’m told 
that all the men living here are on pension or “ the 
dole.”” The women are utterly down and out. One 
of the old men has just come out of the “‘ spike.’’ He’s 
had seven years in the workhouse. Now he’s just 
got his pension and he’s going to try to live on it. 
After paying 5s. for lodgings he has 5s. a week for 
food and clothes. 

*“* Haven’t you got any relations to help you ?’ 
I ask. He shakes his head. 
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** No, they all died years ago. I’m quite alone.” 

** But you can’t live on 5s. a week ! ” 

“Well, I’m going to try; it’s better than the 
‘ spike.’ ”’ 

The younger man is an Irishman, a big, laughing 
man, who jokes at misfortune. He is a miner, but 
there’s no mining to do. 

** It’s not so bad here,”’ he says. “‘ I get fifteen and 
three ‘ dole.’ That’s ten and three after I’ve paid for 
my hotel accommodation [he laughs]. I’m not 
working, so I don’t need so much to eat. That saves 
a good five shillings. Every time I buy *baccy, it 
means I go without food—but that only makes me 
put more value on the *baccy ! Everything has its 
compensations.” 

There is something Shavian about the irony of 
this Irishman and the twist of his phrases. 

We walk along the edge of the town, overlooking 
a disused canal, ruined works, slag-heaps and the 
mountains beyond. 

“You must remember that this is no sudden 
slump for us,’? says the man who is accompanying 
me. “ It’s been going on for eight years. There are 
men here of twenty-three who have never done a 
day’s work. I know a man of thirty-two who’s never 
earned a day’s wage—unless you call being in the 
army earning wages. He was with the colours for 
three or four years and is now drawing reservist’s 
pay ; but he’s never drawn wages for any other work. 
Hundreds of men here have been out of work for 
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eight years. Understand what that means. Every 
scrap of savings gone : everything sold that can be 
sold : nearly every family has reached rock-bottom. 
The result is that the men employ any device to get 
every penny they can. 

** Some of them have to become coal-pirates. ‘They 
go out on to the mountains at night and cut coal 
that is cropping. You know what that means ? Coal 
that is in seams jutting out on the mountain-side. 
They get caught sometimes and do a turn in prison. 
But what does it matter ? Prison is no hardship these 
days ; food guaranteed and no worry. There are 
men who raid the coal-trucks. You see that mountain 
there ? Every night a train climbs its side. The men 
jump on to it whilst it’s going slow, scramble on 
top of a truck, throw coal off, and then leap down 
and gather the coal in sacks to sell. A man was killed 
doing that the other night : slipped and got cut up 
by the train. I don’t say there’s many doing these 
tricks, but it shows you to what lengths they’re being 
driven.”’ 

My woman companion tells me the same story 
of betting that I have heard almost everywhere else. 

** They’ve given up all hope of earning anything 
by work,”’ she says, ‘‘ and hundreds of them put all 
their hopes on horses and dogs and football-matches 
and sweepstakes. They put 1s. on. They may lose, 
they go short on food ; but they’re so used to going 
short that they don’t trouble much. If they win, it 
may be 55., or even 10s.—a fortune! Betting 
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becames the great interestin life. It means excitement 
in the midst of the monotony ; it means a chance of 
something extra when every other chance has gone. 
They can go to the ‘ dogs’ here for 2d. It’s better 
than the pictures ; the thrill of the race and the 
bigger thrill of maybe winning a few shillings when 
money’s so short. You may deplore the betting 
mania, but you can’t be surprised. What other 
excitement, what other chance, does existence offer 
these men ? ” 

We reach another tenement, go up stone steps to a 
broad, dark, bare passage, with doors on either side. 
My companions don’t know anyone who lives here, 
but we can take it for granted that in every family 
the breadwinner is unemployed. 

We knock at the first door. A little woman answers, 
the skin of her face yellow and lined, a drab figure 
in an old black dress and torn shoes. 

“* Are you busy ? ” we ask. 

“Yes, I am,”? says the woman emphatically, 
** scrubbing out.” 

We don’t disturb her. On the other side of the 
passage is a young man standing at a door, curious 
as to who we are. We cross to him and his young 
wife joins him. He is coatless and collarless : he is 
obviously doubtful of us. His wife has a bright face 
with flashing eyes : she hasn’t let anxieties get on 
top of her young spirits yet. A fat baby is pulling 
himself up from the floor by a chair. The woman 
picks him up and he gurgles at us. 
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** When are you going to grow some hair ? ’’ I say 
playfully to the baby. His large head hasn’t a sign 
of hair. He is shy and buries his face in his mother’s 
shoulder. 

** Everyone teases him about his hair,”? laughs the 
woman. 

I turn to the man and tell him what I want. He 
hasn’t said a word and is watching us suspiciously ; 
but when he learns who we are he opens out at once. 

. He has been a miner. Worked for five years and 
got £2 45. 6d. a week, after the stoppages had been 
deducted. He worked lower down the valley and 
had to pay half a crown a week in ’bus fares. But 
he was lucky as things go in Merthyr—he only lost 
his job last April. Now he gets 25s. 3d. a week benefit 
for the three of them. 

The rent of the two rooms is 6s. 3d. a week. They 
are small, bare rooms ; there is a large, broken patch 
in the ceiling and there is neither electricity or gas. 
An o1il-lamp is on the table. At first the mother got 
a pint of milk for the baby, but as soon as it reached 
twelve months this was withdrawn. She can’t afford 
fresh milk now. 

The woman is evidently making an effort to keep 
things nice. The fireplace is polished brilliantly and 
everything is clean. But there are no home comforts : 
a table and two plain chairs, and through the door 
an old iron bedstead can be seen in the bedroom. 
There are bits of carpet on the floor, but most of it 
is uncovered wood. The woman tells us that she 
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gets meat once a week, on Saturdays. It lasts over 
Sunday, but not longer. 

We leave the lodging-houses and tenements—they 
are not characteristic of Merthyr—and turn to the 
rows of grey-stone cottages. We knock at a door : 
the family is out, but a pleasant middle-aged woman 
next-door invites us in. 

The room is not much more than a box, and is 
crowded : a table, a sofa, a sideboard and a cupboard 
covered with ornaments, a piano, a piano-stool, three 
chairs. One can hardly move for furniture. A young 
man has been strumming on the piano—he stops 
as we come in. 

The woman is the mother of ten children, and she 
tells us proudly they are all living. She has two girls 
still at school. One girl is married : four boys are in 
London at work: two grown sons and a girl of 
seventeen are still at home, out of work. Her husband 
has been out of work for two and a half years. 

Her husband gets 27s. 3d. for himself, wife and two 
children. The two adult sons get 155. 3d. each. The 
girl of seventeen gets nothing. That is 57s. 3d. for the 
family of five adults and two children : a little over 
8s. each. I tell the woman this is a liberal Means Test 
allowance compared with that in operation in most 
places. 

“Well,” she says, ‘‘ it’s only enough to keep the 
home together and to get food and clothes and coal, 
and it’s a struggle then. I’ve kept the home together. 
What with bringing up the children, we’ve had a 
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long struggle to get the comforts we have. I’m not 
going to let them go if I can help it. How others do 
on less, I don’t know. I don’t pretend we’re destitute. 
We are not actually hungry, and we haven’t had to 
sell our things, but there’s nothing for extras.”’ 

In the next street my woman companion recog- 
nises a friend, standing at the door of her house. She 
invites us in. The living-room 1s large and airy, 
neatly furnished ; in the little kitchen a miner, his 
face covered with coal dust, is eating a meal of eggs 
and bacon. 

‘*'Yes, my man is working,’’ says the woman. “‘ He’s 
just finished his shift, and he’s always so hungry 
that I give him his meal even before he’s washed.” 

** Working ! *”? exclaims the man. “ It’s not work, 
it’s b murder. ‘The bosses know that there are 
thousands of men ready to take on jobs, so they drive 
us shocking.”’ 

I ask the wage. 

*“‘I’m a collier,” he replies, “‘and I get the 
minimum—f2 8s. 3d. From that you must deduct 
5s. 6d. for insurance, union, hospital and so on, and 
4s. 7d. *bus fare. ‘That leaves 38s. odd a week.” 

** And from that,” interrupts the woman, “ you 
must deduct 6s. 3d. rent. That leaves less than 

2s.” 
' I ask how many men in the row of houses are 
working. 

*¢ Just the top house and the third house,” says the 
woman. “‘ In the morning it’s only my man and the 
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man in the first house who turn out. It used to be 
clatter, clatter all down the street. Now you only 
hear the footsteps of two men.” 

We approach a better-looking street and a row of 
houses which are modern and well tended. I have a 
feeling of relief. The destitution I have seen has made 
me sick of heart. It will be good to look someone in 
the face without a sense of shame ; to see more than 
despair in someone’s eyes. 

We enter a well-kept room. There is a carpet on 
the floor : a sideboard and sofa, and the table is 
covered by a cloth. There are two boys of about 
twelve and ten, dressed in good suits : one is reading 
about the “‘ Texas twins ”’ in a boys’ newspaper, the 
other is fastening some toy handcuffs on the leg ofa 
chair. The mother is neatly dressed : her black hair 
is dragged tightly in curling-pins. She is slim and 
little more than thirty, and I expect to find the 
hopefulness of a young woman. 

Then I look at her face. It is pinched and her dark 
eyes are sunken. One knows she has gone through 
anxiety—how much anxiety I do not suspect until 
she tells us. 

Again and again I have found during this enquiry 
that it is in the homes which are seemingly above 
destitution level that the greatest privation is 
suffered. As this woman tells her story I can hardly 
bear to listen. She sits on the edge of the table, 
nervously playing with an empty cotton-reel. 

“‘My man has done four months’ work in ten 
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years,”’ she begins. “‘ For five years he was ill ; for five 
years he has been out of work. He worked in the 
mines with an electric coal-cutter in a passage two 
feet nine high. The coal dust swept past him in the 
draught, filling his hair, his eyes, his clothes, his 
lungs. He became ill.”’ 

She drops the cotton-reel, but she cannot continue 
without something to twist her fingers about. She 
gets off the table, picks it up, and plays with it agains 

** For a year we didn’t take a halfpenny from any- 
one,”’ she proceeds. ‘‘ We had some savings, and we 
lived on that and the 15s. insurance money. We kept 
up the rent and paid the doctor’s bills and got what 
food we could and the clothes for the babies and 
ourselves. 

‘* Then the insurance was reduced to 7s. 6d. and 
our savings were gone. There was nothing for it but 
to go on relief.”’ 

Her face twitches. She bites her lips ; the tears will 
come. She brushes them aside with the back of her 
hand and bravely continues. 

** The doctor said my husband was suffering from 
debility, but I wasn’t satisfied and went to another 
doctor. He sent him away to a sanatorium, but he 
hadn’t been back long before he began vomiting. 
Then the doctor said he must have an operation. 
Before I consented to the operation, I asked what 
was the chance of his getting through. ‘ Very little,’ 
said the doctor, ‘but he won’t last a month unless he 


has it.’ So we took the chance and he came through.” 
Le 
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The tears come too fast to brush aside. She gets 
up and gets a handkerchief from a drawer. I cannot 
speak. She recovers with a smile. 

** He’s still weak, but much better than he was. 
We soon found, however, that there was no hope of 
work even though he was fit for it. Four months’ he 
got ; then the pit was closed down. Since then we’ve 
been living ‘on the dole.’ We get 27s. 3d. for the 
four of us. The rent of this house is 10s. 6d. That 
leaves 16s. gd. We pay 2s. 6d. for coal. The rest has 
somehow to cover everything else—food, clothes, 
boots, lighting, soap and little things for the children. 

** T’ve got £3 2s. 6d. behind in rent. I had to buy 
some suits for the boys and some bedclothes. The 
result is a letter from the landlord demanding a 
reduction of the arrears.” 

I want to go without hearing the finish : I find it 
almost impossible to listen because the woman is so 
near breaking down. But one of my companions asks 
how she makes ends meet. 

** We live mostly on bread and margarine,” she 
responds. “‘ On Saturday nights I get a shillingsworth 
of meat from the man in the market, about three 
pounds. We’ve eaten that by Monday. Sometimes I 
can spend 6d. on meat one other day in the week to 
boil up as stew. But it’s bread and margarine we eat 
meal after meal, day after day.” 

She puts her hands on the table at each side of her 
and straightens her back. She looks me direct in the 
face. 
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** T could stand it if there was some hope. But what 
hope is there ? What hope is there of my man getting 
work again ? What hope is there of those two boys 
getting work when they leave school ? It’s just day 
after day of despair.” 

When we leave, it is some time before we speak to 
each other. Then we refrain from a direct reference 
to the story we have heard. 

**'You shall see the man who sells meat in the 
market,” says the woman. 

The market is under a peaked roof with iron 
supports. On the stalls are cheap clothing and toys 
and vegetables. The woman draws my attention to 
some children’s tennis-shoes at 6d. a pair. 

** Lots of the school-children wear these,”’ she says. 
“* They do well enough as long as they last in dry 
weather, but in wet weather they are no protection 
at all. The children sit in wet stockings all through 
the day.” 

In a narrow yard outside there is a crowd of about 
fifty people surrounding a wagon, despite the rain. 
A man stands at the back selling the meat. 

** A lovely bit of lamb. Three and a half pounds for 
one and three. Who'll take it ? Nobody ? Well, one 
and two then. Ah, a gentleman there. It’s always a 
gentleman who knows the choice bits.” 

One or two women laugh, but most of them remain 
silent. They crane their necks to see the next bit of 
meat held up. It starts at 7d. : as soon as it 1s reduced 
to 6d. a woman buys it. I see a larger bit go for 
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8d., and then another man buys three and a half 
pounds for 1s. 2d. (I notice it is the men who spend 
the bigger sums). The average price is 4d. a pound. 

In a similar yard the other side of the market is an 
even larger crowd round another wagon. Here a man 
is selling second-hand clothing. He holds up a cotton 
blouse, in blue and white stripes. 

** Threepence,”’ he shouts, ‘* a nice summer blouse 
for a lady, at 3d.” 

The women are silent. (I see no men here.) They 
evidently know the price is coming down. 

** ‘What ? No one will give me 3d. for this lovely 
blouse ? You don’t know a good thing when you see 
it. You don’t know how good you will look in it. 
Well, 2d., then.” 

A hand goes up. The man throws the garment to a 
woman in the crowd, whilst his assistant collects 
the two coppers. 

The next garment is a baby’s white frock. The 
man places it along his arm and rocks it like a baby. 
There is no laughter at all : these women are anxious 
and serious. The frock is offered at 3d. No offers. 
Twopence. It goes. 

The next is a tweed skirt. Fourpence. No offers. 
Threepence. It goes. So this is how the women “ on 
the dole ”’ buy clothes ! Second-hand at 2d. and gd. 
a garment.... 

In the evening I meet an official of the Miners’ 
Federation who is also a member of the town 
council. I tell him I have found that the Means Test 
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is being applied much less severely in Merthyr and 
Dowlais than in many places. He agrees. In Dowlais, 
he says, the Public Assistance Committee has allowed 
full benefit in all,except three cases. In the central 
part of the borough the reductions in benefit have 
been more, at the lower end of the valley they have 
been considerable. But, for the borough as a whole, 
the proportion of refusals and reductions of benefit 
are very small compared with most parts of the 
country. 

‘*“'We have declined to lay down any scale,’ he 
says. ‘‘ We judge the cases according to their merits, 
and, at the top end of the valley at least, we take the 
view that the ordinary benefit rates are not too much 
to keep hunger from the home.”’ 

When the councillor has gone I examine some 
returns which my local I.L.P. friends have collected 
for me. I find that the total unemployment for the 
Borough of Merthyr (including Dowlais) is 12,500. 
It is 58.6 per cent. of the insured workers. The 
number of unemployed “on the Means Test” is 
just under 9,000, which means that seventy-two per 
cent. of the unemployed have been out of work for 
more than six months, A note informs me that about 
fifty unemployed are coming “‘ on the Means Test ” 
each week. 

During the last eight years the average figure for 
unemployment has been approximately 14,000 (the 
drop this year has been due to migration from the 
district). If we multiply this number by three so as to 
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cover the dependants we get a total of 42,000. That 
is about seventy per cent. of the population. In other 
words, seven out of every ten people you meet in 
Merthyr and Dowlais are on “‘ the dole” ! Could 
industrial collapse go much further ? 

My conversation with the miners’ official has led 
me to expect very few refusals of benefit by the Public 
Assistance Committees ; but it is startling to learn 
that only twenty-two persons come within this class, 
and I am informed that many of these have returned 
to work or have left the district. No figure is given 
of reductions of benefit, but these are apparently 
limited to between 2s. 6d. and ros. a week. 

‘The members of the Public Assistance Committees 
justify the high proportion of full benefits on the 
ground that they are not too much to meet the needs 
of an unemployed family. My friends have collected 
twelve typical weekly budgets which go far to prove 
that this is the case. This is the expenditure of a 
family of four receiving the full benefit of 275. 3d. 
a week : 
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The balance of 3s. 14d. is spent on tea, sugar, mar- 
garine and leather to repair boots. 

This is the weekly budget of a family of eight, 
receiving a benefit of 335. 3d. a week : 235. 3d. for 
man and wife, and 2s. each for five children—the 
eldest child is over sixteen but has not obtained any 
work, so is entitled neither to insurance benefit in his 
own right nor to a child’s allowance on his father’s 
benefit : 


s. d. 
Rent 5 Oo 
Coal and Light 3 6 
Insurance 2 0 
Clothing club 3 0 
Bread 8 2 
Meat 2 Oo 
Milk o 9 
Fruit I oO 
Vegetables 2 0 
Cheese o 8 
Bacon I oO 
Tea 2 oO 

Flour o 64 

Lard o 84 
Sugar r 6 
Matches Oo 2 
34 0 


{t will be seen that this is actually 9d. above the 
weekly allowance. I suppose one or other of these 
items must be omitted or cut down some weeks. 

This is the full allowance for a family of eight : it 
allows much more variety in food than some of the 
budgets which I have obtained in other districts ; 
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almost for the first time I see fruit included in the 
budget of an unemployed family. Yet will any house- 
wife say that there is an unnecessary or extravagant 
item ? 

I will conclude with a third weekly budget : that 
of a family of five receiving the full benefit of 2gs. 
gd. : 


s. d. 
Rent 9 3 
Coal and gas 2 6 
Insurance I 9 
Clothing 2 0 
Bread 4 6 
Meat I 4 
Milk (two tins condensed) o 5 
Vegetables Io 





22 9 


This leaves 6s. 6d. for tea, margarine, sugar, soap, 
boot repairs and other sundries. Can anyone say 
that a single item in this budget is unreasonable or 
that the balance left is too much for what it has to 
cover ? 

Before I leave Merthyr I climb the hillside to the 
Cyfartha Park and Castle. The borough bought 
both from a steelmaster several years ago. 

The castle overlooks a valley and the rising moun- 
tains beyond. It is a modern building in imitation 
Norman, with towers and turrets in grey stone: a 
vast and impressive place. On the rising hills, beyond 
the hidden River Taff, are the ruins of the steel- 
works which provided the previous owner of the 
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castle with his income ; they are now ruins so com- 
pletely that they are almost picturesque—one might 
imagine them to be the last of some old abbey and 
the grass-covered slag-heaps might easily be mistaken 
for a Roman encampment. 

The grounds of the castle, with woods and terraces 
and gardens and tennis-courts, now constitute a 
public park. On the near side of the valley is a fine 
stretch of water, now known as “ the lake ’’ and used 
for boating ; it used to be the reservoir of the steel- 
works. 

The castle itself is no longer the private accom- 
modation of one family: part of it is a school 
providing free secondary-school education for the 
children of miners and steel-workers, many of them 
unemployed, side by side with the children of the 
professional and owning classes ; part of it 1s a 
museum and art gallery for the education and 
delight of all who care to enter. 

Here is promise for the future, the promise of life. 
Despite all its ugliness and poverty, the Merthyr 
valley is not only a valley of the dead. 


CHAPTER VI 
A TRAIN JOURNEY 


Tam TRAVELLING to Glasgow. I have slept 
soundly in a third-class sleeper berth—a flat, broad, 
upholstered shelf, a rug and a pillow; four to a 
carriage—have washed and shaved aswell as I would 
at home, and have had a breakfast of coffee and 
buttered toast in the restaurant car. Civilisation has 
solved the problem of comfortable transport for those 
who want to travel between England and Scotland, 
even if it hasn’t solved the problem of food and 
clothing and shelter for many of those who live in 
England and Scotland. 

We are crossing the high, wind-swept moors Just 
across the Scottish border. It will be two hours before 
we reach Glasgow. 

I turn to a packet of newspaper cuttings which I 
put in my bag before I started. In last night’s London 
newspaper I read of the suicide of an unemployed 
man, after he had killed his wife and child. Then I 
remembered that during the first month after the 
institution of the Means Test I saved all the reports 
of suicides by unemployed persons that I had seen 
in the newspapers. I hunted them out: here they 
are. 
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There are twenty-nine of them. The first is dated 
November 24th : the last, December 23rd. That is 
thirty days : all but one suicide a day. My collection 
is not of course complete. I have been told by a 
friend who served recently on a Home Office 
Commission that the official estimate of suicides by 
unemployed persons this year is two a day. 

Newspaper accounts of coroner’s inquests are 
generally matter-of-fact and bald ; but one cannot 
read through these reports without realising the 
terrible tragedy of unemployment and of the 
destitution which it brings. I propose to reproduce 
here the main facts from some of these reports. 


George Cree was a miner, aged sixty-two. He lived 
at Vernon Street, Cotmanhay, Ilkeston. His body 
was found in the Erewash canal. His son-in-law, 
James Crick, a miner, said Cree had been depressed 
through being out of work. He was afraid that his 
dole money might be stopped under the Means Test. 
Twelve months ago he had lost his wife. The son-in- 
law thought that had bothered him a great deal. 
A verdict of “ suicide while of unsound mind ” was 
recorded. 


II 


Henry Fuller, aged sixty-one, of Alfred Street, 
Islington, was found dead with his head in a gas- 
oven. His widow said that he had been in regular 
work for thirty-eight years until two years ago, when 
his firm “‘ went broke.” Since then he had been 
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unemployed almost continuously, although he tried 
hard to find a place. 

** Qn the particular morning,” the widow said, 
*““he went out again for a job. When he got there 
they told him they had got a younger man, as he 
was too old. When he came home he was terribly 
disappointed and depressed.”’ 

The coroner remarked that the fact that the man 
was out of work must have played on his mind so 
much that he took his life. A verdict of “ suicide 
while of unsound mind ”’ was recorded. 


II! 


Walter Milner, aged forty-two, of Atherton Street, 
Battersea, was found dead in bed: one end of a 
rubber tube was found on the pillow, the other end 
was attached to a gas-bracket. He had been a cinema 
attendant. 

His sister said he had been unemployed for some 
time and she thought he had been worrying about it. 
On the morning of his death she found a letter from 
him on her door-step : a pound-note was enclosed. 
The letter read: “‘ Please accept this money—good- 
bye.”? Beyond his unemployment pay she did not 
know that he had any other means. 

The landlady said that Milner had two rooms and 
looked after himself. A week or two ago he asked her 
if he could give up one of the rooms and she agreed. 
He had written to her : ‘* You shall be able to do as 
you like with your rooms. You will find the rent on 
the table. I don’t owe you anything.” His rent was 
paid up to the time of his death. 

The coroner said the fact that Milner was out of 
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employment had played on his mind. The verdict 
was : ** Suicide while of unsound mind.”’ 


Iv 


Thomas Cast, forty-eight, a labourer of West Lane, 
Rotherhithe, was found dead in his home with a 
razor wound in his throat. His wife stated that he was 
suffering from bronchitis and two children were in 
bad health. He was very worried because he was out 
of work and his twenty-six weeks’ benefit had come 
to an end. He feared that he would be “ knocked 
off’? benefit by the Public Assistance Committee. 
On the morning that he was due to go to the com- 
mittee he brought her a cup of tea in bed, and said 
he would go downstairs and light the fire. When she 
went downstairs she found him on the floor with his 
throat cut. 

The coroner entered a verdict of “‘suicide while of 
unsound mind.”’’ 


Walter Harris, aged sixty-one, of Milton Road, 
Margate, wasfound dead with his head in a gas-oven. 

His widow said that formerly he was a labourer 
and kitchen porter. He had been a “ bit down” 
throughout the week, ever since he had been struck 
off the “‘ dole.’’ She had never known him depressed 
before his unemployment pay was stopped. He hada 
disability pension on account of sustaining a leg 
wound in the South African War. The injury did not 
trouble him greatly, although it was partly as a result 
of the wound that he had to give up working. 

The coroner returned a verdict of “‘ suicide whilst 
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of unsound mind,” though he remarked that the 
evidence of the state of his mind was not very strong. 


vi 

James Cartland, aged sixty-one, of Thorold Road, 
Ilford, was found dead with his head in a gas-oven. 
He had been a furniture salesman. A furniture 
dealer, who had known Cartland for fifteen years, 
said he was very depressed. Owing to unemployment 
he was in a bad way. He was going to dispose of his 
goods and get a room somewhere. “‘ But when the 
time came for him to actually go,’’ added the witness, 
** and he could not get a room, I suppose he decided 
to end it.”’ 

The verdict was : ** Suicide.”’ 


VII 


Christopher Saunders, aged forty-two, of Great 
Eversden, was found dead in the River Can. 

His wife said he had been very depressed since his 
unemployment benefit had been reduced from 
255. 3d. to 5s. 3d. a week, which he said was not worth 
collecting. He left a note : ‘*‘ Please don’t blame my 
poor wife. Look after her.” 

A verdict of “‘ suicide while temporarily insane ”’ 
was recorded. 

VIII 

Seward Plummer, aged fifty-eight, an unemployed 
miner of Richmond Road, Abertillery, was found 
dead at the bottom of a quarry. 

His brother stated that Plummer had been 
employed for twenty-five years at the Vivian 
Colliery, but had not worked for the last six months 
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as the result of the pit having been closed down. He 
was one of the most level-headed men in Abertillery : 
anyone would testify to that. He maintained himself 
and his children on the “‘ dole ’”’ and 5s. relief. 

His son said that all his life his father had shown 
a spirit of independence to a fault. He was worried 
over having to seek relief. He was depressed at the 
general situation, a kind of hopeless resignation. 
Since the death of his wife fourteen years ago he had 
had a lot of worry in carrying on the home. He was 
conscientious in bringing up the family, to a marked 
degree. 

Evidence was given that Plummer had thrown him- 
self from the top of the quarry, a height of seventy feet. 

The jury found that he had committed suicide 
while of unsound mind. 


Ix 


John Emptage, aged fifty-seven, of College Road, 
Margate, died in the General Hospital as the result 
of drinking lysol. 

His son said that he was unemployed, but had 
previously been a bathing attendant and shop porter. 
He had not been the same man since the death of his 
wife two years previously. He was unable to draw 
unemployment benefit. He had been somewhat 
depressed and had been out of work for the past five 
or six winters. He left a note : ** I cannot blame any- 
body, my brain is gone.—Jack.”’ 

The coroner remarked that Emptage was appar- 
ently worried over the death of his wife and loss of 
work during the winter. He recorded a verdict of 
** suicide whilst of unsound mind.”’ 
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x 

Percy Wright, aged thirty-three, of Belmont Park 
Road, Leyton, jumped in front of a train at Highams 
Park station and was killed. His brother stated that 
he had been a fruiterer, but had been out of work 
for twenty-six weeks and was greatly depressed. He 
feared he was becoming a burden to his friends. He 
was unmarried, but would have been married had 
he been in employment. 

The coroner remarked that prolonged unemploy- 
ment had undoubtedly preyed upon Wright’s mind- 
A verdict of ** suicide ’? was returned. 


aI 


Arthur Taylor, an unemployed engineer, of 
Dawson Road, Handsworth, Birmingham, was 
found dead in the Birmingham Canal. Taylor had 
been unemployed for years. A doctor said he had 
been very depressed. 

His widow said he had become very nervous and 
depressed on account of being out of work. There 
had been a very decided change in his condition 
since November 12th, when he had to go before the 
Means Test Committee. 

His son said that his father was to have 10s. 9d. a 
week. After a month his case was to be reviewed, 
and he would probably have nothing. 

The coroner said that it was a very distressing case. 
Taylor’s worries, following the Means Test decision, 
provided the last push to make him temporarily 
insane. He recorded a verdict of ‘‘ suicide whilst 
temporarily insane.”’ 
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XII 

Thomas Sherratt, aged sixty-four, of Primrose Hill, 
Rotherham, was found dead in his allotment hut, with 
razor wounds in his arm and neck. 

His son-in-law said that he had been worried on 
account of some papers he had received from the 
Labour Exchange relating to his unemployment pay. 

The deputy coroner recorded a verdict of *‘ suicide, 
there being no evidence to show the state of the 
deceased’s mind.”’ 


XIII 

Harold Swan, aged fifty-seven, of Broadway East, 
Northampton, was found dead in his bathroom with 
a razor wound in the throat. He was formerly chief 
cashier at a factory, which closed down ten months 
previously. His son stated that he had been treated 
for neurasthenia and had been depressed by being 
out of work. 

The newspaper report does not include the 
coroner’s verdict. 


xIV 


John Wood, aged twenty-five, an unemployed 
joiner, was found dead on the railway line at 
Golborne. 

His father said that he had been out of work since 
February 1929. He found his son recently with his 
head in the gas-oven, but he was alive, as there was 
no money in the gas-meter. His son left a note, 
written before he went out the last time, which read : 
** Fed up with having no work.”’ 

The deputy coroner said the man had a deranged 
mind, caused perhaps by being out of work. He 
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returned a verdict of ‘‘ suicide whilst of unsound 
mind.” 
XV 

John Johnson, aged fifty-three, an unemployed 
chemist, of Warwick Road, Stratford, was found dead 
in a field with throat and wrist wounds. 

He left a note : ‘‘ I am not destitute and have no 
grudge against anybody. Loss of work and the vision 
of impending poverty of those near and dear to me 
has preyed upon my mind.” 

A son said that his father had been unemployed for 
three months. 

The coroner’s verdict was: ‘“* Suicide while of 
unsound mind.’’ 

XVI 

Fred White, aged forty-seven, an unemployed 
motor-mechanic of Rowheath Road, King’s Norton, 
Birmingham, was found dead, hanging in the 
scullery. 

Evidence was given at the inquest that White had 
not worked as a motor-mechanic for about five years 
on account of a shortage of work. He had only done 
casual work. He had suffered a great deal from de- 
pression and had been ill since losing his work. ‘The 
doctor had said he could do nothing for him while 
he continued to worry, but the worry continued 
because he could not find work. 

‘The widow stated her husband had drawn unem- 
ployment pay for six months until about a month 
previously, when it was stopped. He had done some 
window-cleaning for about two years. 

The Coroner : Was there any Means Test ? 

Mrs. White : Yes ; they found I was earning, and 
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that the wages of two others were coming into the 
house. 

The widow said White had worried himself into 
such a state that he could not tackle the navvying 
work that was offered him at the gravel-pit. He was 
sent home by the ganger because he was not fit for 
work, with a note to go to the relieving officer. She 
was ill in bed when he returned home. Her husband 
said : “‘ There, that is ended. I can’t stand it any 
longer.’’ He went downstairs, and later was found 


hanging. 
The Coroner : He has left a note in his handwriting. 
He says: ‘‘ Pray for no more war.” What does he 


mean by that ? 

Mrs. White: He served all through the war, but 
got no pension or disability allowance. 

A step-daughter stated that White had said to her : 
** I wish I could find a way out.”’ 

The coroner said he thought the evidence showed 
the tragedy of unemployment and the mental agita- 
tion caused to a man of forty-seven years who wanted 
work and had failed to find it. He had been offered 
work that proved to be unsuitable having regard to 
his condition. The verdict would be that White took 
his own life, the evidence being insufficient to show 
the state of his mind. 


In the columns of the same newspapers which 
reported these destructions of human life owing to 
poverty, there were reports of the destruction of 
wheat, cotton, coffee, fish, and oil owing to super- 
abundance. This is, surely the most cruel jest of 
modern civilisation. 


CHAPTER VII 
GLASGOW AND THE CLYDESIDE 


To reacu Glasgow one travels ten hours north, 
but I always feel when the train crosses the Clyde 
that I have travelled ten hours south. Glasgow has 
the appearance of a Continental city. Instead of rows 
of two-storeyed workmen’s dwellings, line after line 
of them as in English towns, there are big blocks of 
flats and tenements, square after square of them. 
They are of the dark grey-stone, almost slate colour, 
sO common on the Continent, in contrast with the 
red brick or light grey-stone of most towns south of 
the Tweed. The church steeples in Glasgow also 
have something Continental about them. I don’t 
know what, for I am ignorant of ecclesiastical 
architecture ; but I know when I see them I think of 
towns across the Channel. 

The centre of Glasgow, into which one emerges 
from the train, is a fine city. The streets are 
broad, the buildings impressive, the shops (and 
particularly the cafés) attractive, the plan regular. 
But cross the bridges and you are in a different 
city. 

I know no town in Britain where one can step so 
immediately from wealth to want. Only a stone’s 
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throw from comfort and wealth you are in Gorbals 
and Bridgeton: crowded tenements, the homes of 
unchanging poverty and of unemployment almost 
equally unchanging. 

We pass the Duke Street Gaol, a monument of 
misery, but in this district it does not strike one as 
exceptional. The tenements and courts all have the 
drab ugliness of a prison. It is late in the morning 
before we see a tree, and the green is so rare that a 
friend calls attention to it. 

But the prison is standing (though the suggestion 
has been made in Parliament that it should be 
replaced by a park), and the worst part of Bridgeton 
at least is being pulled down. There are big stretches 
of ground where the houses have been entirely 
demolished. There are tenements half demolished, 
the workmen still striking at the walls with pickaxes. 
There are houses standing with walls which look as 
though they have been turned inside out : fire-grates, 
one storey above the other, face empty space, wall- 
paper looks down upon crowded streets instead of 
crowded rooms. 

I have been met at the Central Station by an [.L.P. 
representative on the city council and he has got a 
friend to bring us by car. It is not a swell car, but I 
feel almost ashamed of it and of our tolerably good 
clothes as I step out into a Bridgeton street. I think 
if I lived in Bridgeton I should feel some resentment 
at every appearance of comfort. 

An old woman passes along the pavement in 
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rotting clothes, a ragged shawl over her head, no 
stockings, and flapping shoes. 

‘** That old grannie ought to have all the comfort 
the world can give,’ says my friend. 

We cross over a bare space where houses have 
been demolished and enter a tenement at the end of 
a row which will be the next to come down. We go 
through a dark, doorless passage and knock at the 
first door. The knock is answered by a little woman, 
carrying a child of two on her hip, and with a boy 
of four clinging to her skirt, looking up at us 
with wondering eyes. She welcomes us cordially 
and is quite ready to talk. My difficulty is that 
I cannot understand her talk. My knowledge of 
German is poor, but I can understand a German 
in Berlin more easily than this Scottish woman in 
Bridgeton. 

The room is dark and crowded. Perhaps it is 
twenty feet by seven. There is a large recess—‘“‘a 
hole in the wall ’—the family bed. There is a cot in 
the middle of the room, in which a naked baby of 
one year jumps up and down. There is an old rolled- 
up mattress in one corner of the room, on which two 
of the children have slept during the night. There is 
a kitchen-table and two plain chairs, and a shelf 
crowded with jugs and a large, polished pan. A fire 
burns in an old-fashioned kitchen-grate. The floor is 
uncovered stone. This is the “ home” of a family 
of five. 

The man is out looking for work. He has been 
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unemployed for months, but he still goes on looking. 
He gets 295. 3d. a week unemployment allowance 
and the woman evidently has a struggle to make ends 
meet ; but, despite their wretched surroundings, the 
family is not so badly off as some are. The house is 
under orders for demolition, and consequently no 
rent is paid. That means she is 8s. or 10s. a week 
better off than some of the families on the Means 
Test whom I have seen. 

I am interested to find what difference this makes 
in expenditure on food and other items in the house- 
hold budget. The woman tells me that they have 
meat twice a week and fish and chips on the odd 
days, costing 4s. She spends 45. 8d. on bread ; 8s. on 
groceries, including cheese, margarine, jam, tea 
and condensed milk ; 1s. on potatoes and vegetables ; 
1s. 6d. on fresh milk for the baby ; 2s. 9d. on coal ; 
1s. on lighting ; 2s. 6d. on insurance ; and 2s. on 
clothes and boot repairs. That leaves 2s. a week for 
sundries and extras. 

This is the budget of a family of five on the full 
unemployment benefit rate, with the advantage 
of having no rent to pay. I write “‘ advantage ” 
deliberately, because it is better to live in a house 
condemned for demolition than to live in a modern 
dwelling without enough food. The diet allowed by 
this budget is varied compared with most other 
unemployed homes which I have visited, but will 
any housewife say it is enough ? 

I ask the woman what she will do when she is 
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finally turned out and has to pay 6s. a week for two 
rooms. 

** Go without,” she says. ‘“‘ Go hungry, I suppose.” 

At the bottom of the street is a small bread and 
provisions shop. I decide to try to find out how 
the prevalent unemployment is affecting the shop- 
keepers. 

At first I think the young woman behind the 
counter is a shop-assistant, but she turns out to be 
running the shop. She is good-looking and neatly 
dressed, self-confident, frank, charming and, what is 
more, speaks in a tongue I can understand. I am a 
little surprised to find her at this job. 

** Can you tell me how much your business has 
dropped since the Means Test came into opera- 
tion ? ” I ask. 

‘** Let me see, that was last November wasn’t it ? 
Well, here are my comparative sales.” 

She produces a narrow, black book and runs her 
fingers down its columns. 

‘* Last October I took {19 16s. 10d. a week for 
bread. Last week I took £7 7s. 6d. I now sell twenty- 
four pounds of margarine a week ; I used to sell 
twelve pounds a day. I am not selling any cheese at 
all, nor practically any tea. My tea is too good— 
6d., 7d. and 8d. a quarter, and they can get it at the 
new cheap shops at 2d. for two ounces. I used to sell 
four cases of milk, containing twenty-four pints, 
a day ; now I sell one in three weeks. You see that 
row of jam jars ? Jam of good quality is unsaleable, 
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I don’t remember when I last sold a jar. The price 
is 84d. for two pounds, but at the cheap shops it can 
be got at 44d.” 

** I suppose the slum clearance has had a good deal 
to do with your loss of trade? It’s not all due to 
increased poverty ? ”’ 

** Of course the slum clearance has had a lot to do 
with it. There has been a drop in population of 1,4.00 
in this neighbourhood in eight months and all the 
shopkeepers are feeling it. But that is not the only 
explanation. I’ve not only lost customers ; the cus- 
tomers who still come only spend 6s. where they used 
to spend ros. eight months ago. That is not a rough 
guess. I have gone through my books and worked it 
out.” 

This information has been so revealing that I 
decide to go into a small butcher’s-shop a few doors 
down and make similar enquiries. The butcher is a 
stout, red-faced, vigorous-looking man and he soon 
proves vigorous of speech. I cannot catch half what 
he says. I wish I could, because he makes my friend 
Jaugh by the strength and colour of his words. I 
collect the main points. 

The shop is no longer worth carrying on, he says. 
Eight months ago he had three men assistants. Now 
he can only afford a boy. The sales have fallen sixty 
per cent. This is partly due to the fall in population, 
but also to the fall in incomes. He sells meat at the 
cheapest prices, and has not lost customers to any 
competitors ; yet the average amount spent weekly 
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by a family is only 2s. where it used to be 5s. or 6s 
The highest price at which he sells meat is 8d. a 
pound ; shoulder steak is sold at 6d. a pound ; minced 
meat and sausages at 3d. a pound. The average price 
is 4d. a pound. 

I go into a multiple shop, but the manager is not 
so communicative. He is of a strict religious type 
and tells me that the poverty of Bridgeton is due to 
the people relying upon the State rather than upon 
themselves and God. He tells me, however, that his 
trade has dropped by the same figure as given by the 
butcher—sixty per cent. during the last year. I 
wonder by how much it would have dropped if his 
unemployed customers had had no assistance from 
the State. 

In one of the “ new cheap shops ’”’ (to use the 
contemptuous phrase of the young woman shop- 
keeper whom I saw first) I get a more cheerful 
account of business. It is doing well, despite the 
Means Test—perhaps because of it. I look at the 
prices and I am not surprised it is doing well. My 
doubt is whether the folk who eat the goods will do 
well. 

Margarine is at 4d. a pound ; streaky bacon at 
34d. a pound ; a tin of cooked green peas 34d. ; 
cheese at 7d. a pound ; condensed milk at 2d. a 
tin—I notice that it is marked “‘ unfit for babies ”’ 
and that it is made of skimmed milk with sugar 
added. This is the diet on which the unemployed in 
Bridgeton are living. 


¢ 
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We resume our investigation. My friend stops the 
car outside a tenement on the corner of a busy 
street. Passing it in a tramcar, one would never 
think that its solid grey walls hid rooms with rotting 
walls and sanitation almost as filthy as in primitive 
communities. But so it is. We pass through the usual 
dark passage, into a cramped court, and mount 
stairs to a “‘ flat’’ of three rooms. The walls have 
been newly papered, but the paper covers both bugs 
and mice. 

** The landlord put the paper up to hold the walls 
up,” says the woman. “ The bricks were falling out. 
The walls are alive with bugs and the place is so 
full of mice that their droppings fall in my hair as 
I’m washing up.” 

This house has been condemned as unfit for human 
habitation, but it has not yet been ordered for de- 
molition. Consequently rent is still being paid : ats. 
a month. Rents in Bridgeton are paid monthly ; it 
will be noticed that they are considerably lower than 
the rents in the English towns I have visited. 

In the same tenement we find an old couple, both 
on the old age pension, living in two rooms ; at 
least they have two rooms, but the second is so 
small and the roof so low that they don’t do more 
than store things in it. They pay tos. 11d. rent a 
month. These rooms also have been done up re- 
cently, and the old woman keeps them remarkably 
clean and tidy. But my councillor friend warns me 
that the walls are rotten and verminous behind the 
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wallpaper. He saw them before they were repapered. 

But .the worst feature of these tenements is the 
lavatory accommodation. In this block there are 
three lavatories for forty-eight families. And such 
lavatories ! I find here the worst I have ever seen— 
as bad as anything in Italy and India. 

We are just leaving when a man calls us back. He 
talks excitedly to my friend and soon there is a 
group round them, equally excited. I can make 
nothing of their confusion of Scottish tongues. 

They lead us down the passage to a low, red door. 
There is an open space of about three inches at the 
top. The man tries to pull it open: he cannot. 
A boy leaps up, clutches at the top with his fingers, 
and pulls with all his weight. The door swings open 
with a jerk. One of the men pushes me forward. 

** Tell us if you’ve ever seen anything like it,”’ he 
says. 

I don’t know what it is I am going to see. I assume 
it is a coal-cupboard under the staircase. It is so 
dark that at first I can see nothing. Then I see the 
bulging ceiling underneath the staircase, so close to 
my head that I almost knock my forehead against it. 
Then, still level with my head, a cistern. I realise 
it is a lavatory. 

I bend forward. I can see with difficulty, but I find 
that one has to step down about a foot to reach the 
floor and to avoid hitting the ceiling and roof. The 
place is not more than about three feet square. It 
is a hole rather than a cupboard. At the bottom of 
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it I can see the pan, raised only about eighteen 
inches from the floor ; otherwise one would hit that 
bulging ceiling. The seat lies at the back, in two 
pieces. Sometime in the past the walls were white- 
washed ; now they are more black than white. 

Within five miles of this passage are the most 
modern sanitary engineers in the world. One sees 
the name of Shanks of Barrhead everywhere : on 
Atlantic liners, in hotels in Europe and the East, 
wherever the best sanitation is required. Yet in 
Glasgow this lavatory ! And Shanks of Barrhead is 
on short time, with hundreds of its regular staff 
unemployed. 

In the next tenement we visit a working-class 
family which is making the best out of life that 
poverty will allow. The mother and three daughters 
in their *teens are in the room; they are a jolly 
family ; everything is clean, comfortable and homely; 
they talk about their conditions with understanding 
as well as with indignation. 

We tell them of the houses we have seen. They 
assure us that they can be paralleled in that tene- 
ment. There are two lavatories for 123 people ! 
They promise to show us rooms on the ground floor 
as bad as anything we have yet found. 

But before we go down they tell of their own 
experiences. 

The eldest girl of eighteen is working as a weaver. 
I am startled by the meagreness of her wages. She 
receives gs. for five and a half days or 8s. 2d. for five 
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days on piece-work. I find the rent is 28s. 2d. a month 
for two rooms—about 7s. a week : higher than the 
rents of the previous tenements we have seen, but 
still lower than many English rents. 

I notice a shelf crowded with china ornaments, 
two large china dogs, a row of jugs, and polished 
jelly-pans. I have seen similar collections in the 
other homes I have visited and I ask their sig- 
nificance. 

The girls laugh. 

‘‘ They are the family heirlooms,”’ one replies. 
**’You find them in every Scottish family, the most 
treasured possessions. They are handed down from 
generation to generation. Everything else in the 
home may be sold—but those, never.”’ 

We go down to the family on the ground floor. 
The room is so crowded that I find it difficult to 
count them ; the family is eight : father, mother and 
five children. The youngest is only four months 
old. It lies asleep in the bed in the wall. 

There are two rooms. The walls are cracking and 
there are gaping holes. The wallpaper is falling off. 
There are large cavities between the walls and the 
floor, from which dirt pours out when one bangs the 
wall. The flooring is rotten and loose. ‘This tenement 
has not yet been condemned as unfit for human 
habitation, but if I know my councillor friend it 
soon will be. 

The difficulty is, however, that the housing 
shortage is so great that even when houses have been 
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condemned they remain standing and occupied for 
two or three years. I am told that there are 14,000 
condemned houses in Glasgow which are still 
occupied, despite the fact that the standard of 
‘* fitness for habitation ’’ has been reduced. 

We go to a restaurant for lunch and I am glad 
to get a wash, for I feel dirty and itchy. The latter is 
probably all imagination ; but fresh water and soap 
are very welcome. 

Over lunch my councillor friend tells me of the 
general conditions in Glasgow. There are 120,000 
unemployed—enough to fill the Royal Albert Hall 
twenty times ! One in every three of the insured 
workers is out of work. The worst sufferers are the 
men engaged in shipbuilding and engineering ; 
practically all the works are closed down. The river 
Clyde is crowded with idle ships for which there are 
no cargoes ; why build any more? My friend uses 
a graphic phrase to indicate the conditions in the 
shipbuilding yards : “ In all the yards together there 
are not as many men employed now as used to be 
unemployed in the corner of one yard.” 

For a town of the size of Glasgow, inevitably 
offering many varieties of employment, the number 
of the unemployed who have been out of work six 
months, and are therefore on the Means Test, is 
very high. My friend informs me that it is over 90,000. 
He is able to give me a more detailed analysis of the 
Means Test cases than I have yet been able to obtain. 
This is due to the fact that the Director of Public 
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Assistance has recently published a special report, 
on the instructions of the Glasgow City Council, 
to meet the arguments urged by a deputation of 
I.L.P. women for the abolition of the Means Test. 
The Glasgow scale of assistance for unemployed 
on the Means Test is better than many. It is based 
on the ordinary unemployment benefit rate : that 
is, 15s. 3d. per week for a man, 235. 3d. for man and 
wife, and 2s. for each child. For dependent boys of 
sixteen to eighteen, the allowances are from 5s. 6d. 
to 8s. ; for girls, from 45. 6d. to 6s. gd. Over eighteen, 
the allowance is 10s. for both sexes. Single men in 
lodgings get 155. 3d. ; single women 135. 6d. 
Deductions are made from this scale for a number 
of reasons. If an unemployed man gets casual work 
for a day or two, one sixth of his week’s allowance 
is deducted for each day’s work. If other members 
of the family living in the house are working, all 
earnings above 155. are deducted from the allowance. 
If children are getting pensions under the widows’ 
and orphans’ scheme, or if a maintenance allowance 
is being paid in respect of an illegitimate child, no 
allowance is made for them under the Means Test. 
Similarly, no allowance is made for a member of 
the family in receipt of national health insurance. 
If the family takes in lodgers, one sixth of what 
they receive for board and lodging is regarded as 
profit and therefore deducted from the Means Test 
scale. Contributions totradeunionsandinsurancecom- 
panies are permitted up to 5s. without any deduction 
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being made ; after that the Means Test is reduced. 
When there are investments or savings or there is 
house ownership the cases are “‘ treated individually.”’ 

It will be seen that the general principle is that 
the income of the whole family is treated as a unit. 
If from the wages of a son or daughter, or from rent 
paid by lodgers, or from pensions or savings the 
income goes above the scale laid down, the allow- 
ance is reduced. 

It is astonishing that in over half the cases which 
have come before the Public Assistance Committees 
there is no additional income from one or more of 
these sources. This indicates that sons and daughters 
are unemployed, as well as the father, and that there 
are no savings. In other words, more than half of 
the working-class families of Glasgow are dependent 
week by week on the earnings of the breadwinner ; 
as soon as his wages stop, they would be destitute 
were it not for State aid. This is a sharp flashlight 
on the poverty of one of our great industrial cities. 

My councillor friend 1s able to give me an in- 
teresting analysis of the reasons why allowances have 
been entirely refused 1n 16,000 cases. 

In only 78 cases was this due to savings. The Glasgow 
rule is to refuse allowances altogether if a single 
person possesses capital of more than £300, or if the 
possessions of married persons are valued at more 
than £500. Fifty-eight single persons and twenty 
married persons came within this class. 


By far the largest number of refusals were due to 
Nr 
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the family income being above the scale because of 
the earnings of other members of the household. 
Of 12,030 single persons refused benefit, 9,244 were 
on this ground; of the 4,293 married persons, 2,605. 
In other words, these 12,000 single unemployed 
persons are being kept by their parents, brothers or 
sisters ; these 4,000 married persons are being kept 
by their children. 

Over 1,450 single persons and over 650 of the 
married withdrew their applications for allowances 
rather than disclose their circumstances. In some 
instances this will have been due to a reluctance to 
reveal savings ; in others to a disinclination to under- 
go the Means Test “ inquisition.’? Over 1,200 of the 
single persons and over 1,000 of the married had 
obtained work between the date of their application 
and the investigator’s visit. 

The reasons for reducing benefits are equally 
interesting. My friend has particulars of nearly 
24,000 cases. Of these, only 302 have had thetr allowances 
reduced on account of savings ! I think the list of reasons 
is worth giving in full : 


Interest on capital 302 
Earnings of family 10,220 
Disability pensions 2,567 
Superannuation allowances, etc. 1,418 
Short-tume employment 2777 
Subsidiary occupations 286 
Profit from boarders 2,436 
Living with relatives 6,375 





23,881 
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My friend explains some of these items in greater 
detail. 

Savings are taken into account when they amount 
to more than £100. Where they have been earmarked 
for a specific purpose, such as the higher education 
of children, only the interest on capital is taken into 
account. Where an applicant is the owner of his 
house, the annual valuation, less mortgage interest 
and taxation, is brought into consideration. ° 

I remark on the large number of reduced benefits 
due to disability pensions. 

** 'Yes,”’ says my friend, “‘ it is a scandal that pen- 
sions for war sufferings should involve a reduction 
in unemployment allowances ; but they do. The 
rule is that the disability pension plus the unemploy- 
ment allowance must not amount to more than gos. 
a week in the case of a single man or 40s. a week 
in the case of a married man. The unemployment 
allowance is cut down accordingly.” 

I ask about the short-time workers and subsidiary 
occupations. 

*‘ If a man works less than three days he is still 
entitled to an allowance, but seventy-five per cent. 
of his earnings 1s deducted. Similarly with a man 
who takes on a subsidiary job for an hour or two a 
day—say a doorkeeper at a place of entertainment. 
‘Three-quarters of what he earns is deducted from 
the allowance.” 

** What does ‘ living with relatives? mean ? ” 

** A lower scale is given to single persons who are 
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living with relatives, because presumably they have 
no rent to pay. The allowance is reduced to 12s. 6d. 
either for a man or a woman.”’ 

I ask whether it is true that large numbers of 
young people have left home in order to avoid 
payments to the family income under the Means 
Test or to obtain higher allowances for themselves 
when unemployed. 

** The Director of Public Assistance has dealt with 
that very point in his report,” says my friend. “‘ He 
states that the number 1s negligible. In 89,352 
families, only 217 employed sons or daughters have 
left their parents rather than contribute to the 
family income, and only 505 unemployed sons or 
daughters have left home to secure a higher allow- 
ance. There is, of course, the difficulty of obtaining 
alternative accommodation, but after allowing for 
that these figures show that the children of working- 
class families do not need compulsion to help their 
parents when in difficulty and that they are not just 
scrounging for what they can get.” 

My friend gives me figures which show how 
widely destitution exists in Glasgow, despite the 
assistance provided by unemployment and sickness 
allowances and widows’ and old age pensions. The 
city spends over £14 million on poor relief. Over 
68,500 persons, including dependants, receive such 
help because they are without any other means of 
existence. 

The housing facts which my friend recites are 
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almost incredible. There are nearly 40,000 one- 
room tenements in Glasgow. There are over 110,000 
two-room tenements. Nearly sixty per cent. of the 
accommodation in Glasgow consists of one or two rooms ! 
I copy his table : 


Houses with 1 apartment 39,712 15.3 per cent. 
Houses with 2 apartments 113,779 43.9 per cent. 
Houses with 3 apartments 60,012 23.1 per cent. 
Houses with 4 apartments 23,153 8.9 per cent. 
Houses with 5 and more 

apartments 22,745 8.8 per cent. 


The effect of this overcrowding is shown in the 
death rate. It is 14.2 per 1,000 persons, compared 
with 11.5 for London, 12.8 for Liverpool, 12.7 for 
Manchester, and 10.8 for Birmingham. 

The infantile mortality rate in Glasgow in 1930-31 
was 101, which is 40 per 1,000 above the average for 
England and Wales. Yet I am told that it is the second 
lowest on record for the city. During the first ten 
years of this century the infantile mortality rate was 
135 per 1,000 births !| Glasgow has many things of 
which to be proud, but this “slaughter of the 
innocents ”’ is a thing of which it ought to be utterly 
ashamed. 

The effect of poverty and overcrowding upon 
health and life is shown in some contrasting figures 
my friend provides for two wards in the city— 
Calton, the working-class district I have visited, and 
Cathcart, where the comfortable classes reside. The 
comparison is illuminating : 
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Calton Cathcart 


Acreage 333 1,327 
Population 33,971 27,150 
Persons per acre 102 20 
Birth rate 28.6 11.1 
Death rate 19.3 9.9 
Infantile mortality rate I3I 50 
Phthisis death rate I.03 ~52 
Respiratory diseasesdeathrate 4.14 I.14 
Infectious diseases death rate 1.14 -15 


As I take down these figures I realise that they 
are more significant than anything I have seen. 
Indeed, they sum up everything else. After I have 
copied the table I try to put down in simple language 
some of the contrasts it reflects. ‘This is what I write : 


1. Cathcart is more than four times as large as 
Calton, yet 6,000 more people live in Calton than 
in Cathcart. 


2. In Cathcart the average space for each person 
is sixteen yards by fifteen. In Calton the average 
space for each person is seven_yards by seven. One must 
deduct from the housing space the ground occupied 
by streets, squares, market-places, halls, shops, etc. 

3. One baby is born each year to every 100 
persons living in Cathcart. Nearly three babies are 
born each year to every 100 persons living in Calton. 

4. One person dies each year to every 100 persons 
living in Cathcart. Two persons die each year to 
every 100 persons living in Calton. 

5. Five infants under one year of age die out of 
every 100 born in Cathcart. Thirteen infants under 
one year of age die out of every 100 born in Calton. 
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6. One person out of every 200 dies each year of 
tubercular diseases in Cathcart. Zwo persons out 
of every 200 die each year of tubercular diseases 
in Calton. 

7. One person out of every 100 dies each year of 
respiratory diseases in Cathcart. Four persons out of 
every 100 die each year of respiratory diseases in 
Calton. 

8. One person out of every 650 dies each year of 
infectious diseases in Cathcart. Seven persons out of 


every 650 die each year of infectious diseases in 
Cathcart. 


If we knew the comparative average incomes of the 
inhabitants of Cathcart and Calton this table would 
provide almost a complete picture of the standards 
of life in these two districts of Glasgow. 

The council is, as we have seen, carrying through 
slum clearance schemes. During 1931, the number 
of houses demolished was 5,435, and 5,284 “‘ re- 
housing ”’ dwellings were erected. The total number 
of new houses completed by the city was 26,952. 
One difficulty in rehousing is the higher rents which 
are charged. The monthly rents of the new tenements 
provided for the dehoused slum population are, 
including rates, from 28s. to 345. for two-room 
apartments and from 32s. to 38s. for three rooms. 
They are constantly higher than the rents the slum- 
dwellers have been paying, and what is paid in 
rent is certainly deducted from what is spent in 
food. 
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I ask about the health of the school-children. 

My friend tells me that the percentage of reported 
defects is growing, though this may be due to the 
increased thoroughness of the examination rather 
than to growing ill-health. In either case, the figures 
are alarming. Of 53,565 typical children examined last 
year, 27,360 or fifty-one per cent., were notified as suffering 
from defects. 

Then I am told a fact of extraordinary interest. 
The height and weight of the school-children in- 
creases with unfailing regularity according to the 
number of rooms in their homes. “‘ Unfailing reg- 
ularity !’’ I exclaim. 

** Yes, look at the figures,”’ says my friend. 

I copy them from the report of the Education 
Health Service of the city : 


HeicuT or Boys HEIGHT OF GIRLS 
AGE 5 AGE Q AGE I3 AGE 5 AGEQ AGEI3 
inches wunches inches inches winches inches 


I room 40.3 48.3 55-3 40.0 48.1 56.0 
2 rooms 40.7 49-0 55-7 40.5 48.8 56.8 
3 rooms 41.6 49.8 56.6 41.3 49.5 57-5 


4.or more 42.4. 50.7 57-6 42.1 50.4 58.5 
rooms 


WEIGHT oF Boys WEIGHT OF GIRLS 
AGE5 AGEQ AGEI3 AGE5 AGEQAGEI3 
lbs. lbs. lbs. lbs. _— Lbs. lbs. 


1 room 38.4 55-1 77-1 37-1 53.2 79-5 
2 rooms 39.1 56.6 78.2 37.8 54.5 82.0 
3 rooms 40.3 58.5 81.4 38.8 56.0 84.3 


4 or more 41.6 60.5 84.9 40.3 58.2 88.3 
rooms 
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A healthy child may, of course, be small in stature 
and light in weight, but, as the Education Health 
Service report remarks, “‘ the average heights and 
weights of the children inspected are rightly re- 
garded as a reliable indication of the physical 
condition of the children.”’ The standard heights and 
weights for healthy children are put by the Anthrop- 
ometric Committee (the recognised authority) as 
follows : 

AGE 5 AGE 9 AGE 13 


enches inches inches 

Height of boy 41.0 49 7 56.9 

Height of girl 40.8 48.7 57-8 
lbs. lbs. Ibs. 

Weight of boy 39.9 60.4. 82.6 

Weight of girl 39.6 55-5 87.0 


It will be noticed that, in every case except one 
(the height of girls of nine in two rooms), the average 
heights and weights of children living in one and 
two rooms are below the health standard. 

Greater air space is not, of course, the only 
explanation of the better physique of the boys and 
girls in the larger houses. It can be assumed that the 
larger house the greater the income and the more 
plentiful the food. I have rarely seen a table which 
more completely establishes the relation between 
economic standards and standards of health. 

I tell my friend that he has provided me with 
enough facts to prepare an encyclopedia about 
Glasgow housing, but he insists upon my noting one 
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more report. I look through complicated tables of 
twenty-two columns, which my friend elucidates 
enthusiastically. These are the main facts which 
remain in my mind. 

1. I'wo-thirds of the school-children live in houses 
with an average of 2.7 persons to a room. 

2. Just over sixty-seven per cent. of them live in 
homes of one or two rooms. 


3. More than thirteen per cent. of them live in 
one-room homes, with an average of more than five 
inmates. 


I have recently been reading of the terrible housing 
conditions in pre-war Russia. They can scarcely have 
been worse than the conditions in these one-room 
homes in Glasgow at the present time. The alarming 
fact is that the overcrowding in the one-room tene- 
ments 1s actually becoming worse. 


Finally, I ask about the medical inspection and 
school-feeding. 

The medical examination of Glasgow school- 
children shows, I am told, that the nutrition of 
54 per cent. is “‘ good,”’ 41.9 only “ fair,’? whilst 
4 per cent. is “‘ bad.” The percentage of “ bad ”’ 
represents 2,146 children, and 78 more are “ very 
bad.” 

Nearly 49,000 children were reported as being in 
need of food, boots and clothing during 1931. Over 
go0,000 breakfasts, nearly 1,030,000 dinners, and over 
78,000 teas were supplied, but many children remain 
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under-nourished. Boots or clothing were supplied to 
34,359 children, but my friend insisted, and indeed 
my eyes saw, that many children remain ill-clad. 
The council uses its powers to make the parents pay 
for the boots and clothing provided, when they are 
in a position to do so, but it is noteworthy that en- 
quiry showed that only in the case of 2,661 children 
were the parents able to meet the costs. 

Outside the restaurant I buy a newspaper and 
find that Kaye Don has beaten the speed record on 
Loch Lomond. The people in Glasgow seem excited 
about it. But of what use are speed records whilst 
we cannot supply the children with the food and 
clothing and air and sunshine they need ? 


CHAPTER VIII 
HUMAN DOCUMENTS 


I wave nor been able to investigate conditions 
in detail in all parts of the country, but in the course 
of the last eight months I have visited practically 
every county in England, as well as many districts in 
South Wales and Scotland. Everywhere I have heard 
from public representatives administering the Means 
Test, and from unemployed persons undergoing it, 
stories similar to those which I have included in this 
book. From this experience it is evident to me that 
they are typical. 

But I have this additional evidence. The news- 
paper of which I am editor has a “ Service ”’ feature, 
giving advice to readers who are in difficulties in 
connection with unemployment insurance, pensions, 
etc. The circulation of the newspaper is national, 
and letters come from all parts of the country. These 
letters show that there is not a district where the 
conditions which I have described in this book 
could not be paralleled. 

I print below some of these letters. They are 
human documents which reveal the terrible struggle 
to exist now going on in thousands of working-class 
homes. 
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(1) The first is a letter from Yorkshire : 

‘** The end of this month will make it two years 
since I worked last. During that period we lived 
(that is myself, wife and three children) first on 
32s. a week and since on 29s. 3d. a week tran- 
sitional payment. 

‘On the latter scale the family budget works 
out like this : 





s. ad. 

Rent Il oO 

Coal (14 cwt.) 2 9 

Gas (cooking and washing) I 2 

Light (electric) I oOo 
Club subscription (boots, 
clothing, crockery, bed- 

clothing, etc.) 3 0 

Burial insurance o 9 
Groceries (bread, tea, sugar, 

etc.) 6 6 

26 2 

Balance 3 I 

29 83 


**'The balance has to provide bacon, eggs, milk, 
meat, cereals, greengroceries, etc.—in fact, has to 
buy everything that goes toward making a meal 
outside of bread, margarine, and a cup of tea, 
for a family of five for all the week. 

‘¢ Just work it out. Multiply a family of five by 
three meals a day and by seven days a week. The 
result is 105 individual meals to be provided out 
of 37 pence ! That is less than a halfpenny a meal. 
This means that we live mostly on tea and toast. 

‘This diet has resulted in recurrent illness. 
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The youngest child has had pneumonia three 
times since February of last year. She is now 
suffering from bronchitis, and, according to the 
doctor, is probably developing T.B. 

°° The eldest child was in hospital last month 
with pneumonia. It was out one week and has now 
gone back again. I myself have only been signed 
off ‘ fit’ to-day after an illness lasting a month. 

**'The rent has been missed to meet the extra 
expenses that always crop up during sickness. 
And now a registered letter has come from the 
corporation with one week’s notice to quit ! ”’ 


(2) This is a Lancashire letter, which I print in 
full because it shows how an ex-service man of 
spirit reacts to the unimaginative administration 
of the Means Test : 


** Since leaving the Army in December 1918, I 
worked at one firm up to September 1929, being 
discharged through slack trade. 

*“*I drew unemployment pay up to November 
8th, 1929, when I went to farm training for work 
in Canada. Was sent home from the training 
centre on January 3rd, 1930, by the doctor, who 
said I was not fit owing to a bullet wound in the 
shoulder. 

‘* Came home on the ‘ dole’ again. Was put in 
debt for 13s. 6d. by health insurance society for 
not having card franked while at this camp. [Note : 
An unemployed man normally retains his right to 
health insurance benefit by having his card 
franked weekly at the Labour Exchange.] 

** Signed on at the Labour Exchange up to 
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December ist, 1931, when I was told no further 
payment was due. The Public Assistance Com- 
mittee could not see how I was in need. Having 
nothing, I applied for relief. 

** The relieving officer said, ‘Why should the 
ratepayers keep you?’ I asked him had I to 
lie down and die? He said, ‘ Let your parents 
keep you.’ I told him they could not keep me, 
having only 23s. 3d., my father’s ‘ dole.’ He said, 
* Well, all you are entitled to is 15. gd. to make that 
235. 3d. into 25s.’ 

**I told him that was no good. I’d enter the 
workhouse first, before I'd be a burden on parents. 
He told me to come again on Thursday, December 
grd, to face the P.A.C. The lady chairman of the 
P.A.C. told me when I went that that was the law. 
All I was entitled to was 1s. od., the relief scale 
being 25s. for three. I said, ‘Toh with the law.’ 

**I demanded a ticket for workhouse. They 
refused the ticket. I entered casual ward same night. 

‘* Went back to relieving officer next morning. 
Was offered rs. od. Told him I wanted ticket, and 
that the workhouse-master wanted to know why 
I did not get one the day before. I was told to 
go for ticket in the district I slept in. I returned 
to the workhouse. 

** "Tuesday, December 8th. Asked for leave to 
sign on at the Labour Exchange. Leave refused. 

** Saturday, 12th. Asked for leave. I wished to 
see parents. Was told I’d have to wait a month 
before I got leave. 

“Tuesday, 15th. Mother came, upset. She 
wished to take me out. Said we’d get through 
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somehow and Labour member was seeing into 
my case on committee. So I applied at office for 
discharge. Was told I’d have to wait until next 
day. I saw superintendent and was discharged ten 
minutes after leaving his office. 

“* Wednesday, 16th. Made new claim at Labour 
Exchange. 

“Friday, 18th. Was informed the P.A.C. had 
granted 7s. 6d. a week transitional payment from 
December goth, but I would only be entitled to 
payment from the date I made new claim, the 
16th. Although the P.A.C. had made a special 
grant so that I’d have something, being in need, 
I got nothing until a week later, the 24th—?7s. 6d. 

*“'The Labour member on committee, who 
looked into the case, said I might have been 
granted more, perhaps, but for being insolent to 
the committee. I suppose that was when I said 
‘to h with the law.’ I think they were in- 
sulting to offer 1s. gd. 

** Income of house now : 





Father, age 58 Dole, 23s. 3d. 
Mother, age 54 
Son, age 33 Dole, 7s. 6d. 





** The 7s. 6d. is not much, but it’s a d sight 
better than 1s. 9d. 

‘*T went to murder Germans during the war. 
I feel ike murdering my own countrymen now, 
especially those on the P.A.C. We were both— 
father and I—wounded in the war, and never any 
pension. My father got a set of false teeth to replace 


his own, shot out.’’ 
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(3) I will take next a letter from Scotland : 

‘** I have a family consisting of myself, my wife, 
a daughter of eighteen years of age, and four 
children, four to twelve years of age. I am un- 
employed. 

‘* My daughter earns by piece-work 22s. to 29s. 
per week net wages. I am allowed gs. 6d. per week 
from the Public Assistance authority at the Labour 
Exchange.”’ 


Note that, even when the daughter earns her 
highest wage of 29s., the total income of this family 
of three adults and four children is 38s. 6d.—5s. 34d. 
each a week. 


(4) This letter is from North Wales : 

** An unemployed single man has been out of 
work continuously, excepting for three weeks in 
November and December, 1931, and one week 
at Christmas, 1931, since December, 1930. He 
has recently had his benefit cut down from 15s. 3d. 
to I45. 

** He is living in lodgings at the cost of 75. a 
week, sleeping only. He boards himself, clothes 
himself, etc., on the remaining 7s. 

°* He has not had to go before the P.A.C. His 
landlady was called upon, and from her they 
learned that he was paying 7s. a week lodging, 
which resulted in his rs. 3d. cut. 

“The man in question has no other income 
of any description, but assists (unknown to the 
Labour Exchange officials) with ‘ rubbing down ’ 
members of a football-team, for which he some- 
times receives tips.” 

Or 
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It will be noticed that the Public Assistance Com- 
mittee has allowed this man Is. a day to feed and 
clothe himself. Perhaps the tips cover the cost of an 
occasional smoke ! 


(5) This is another Yorkshire letter : 

‘* I am living apart from my husband. There is 
a court order for ros. weekly for maintenance. 
Instead of paying 1os., he has been sending me 
8s., wife’s unemployment allowance. Now under 
the Means Test, as he lives in lodgings, his pay has 
been stopped and mine as well. He has only got 
rent and a food ticket, no money at all. 

‘*I am nearly sixty-nine, crippled and invalid. 
My daughter who lives with me is unemployed 
and draws 13s. 6d. weekly. The relieving officer 
has asked me to go before the Guardians next 
Thursday. I have no means or property.” 


(6) I am not selecting these letters—just repro- 
ducing them as they lie in the file. The next is again 
from Lancashire : 


‘°° A’ is a single man, unemployed and living 
at home with his widowed mother (who draws 
widow’s pension, 10s. per week) and a brother 
working and earning 255. per week. ‘A’ has had 
to appear before the P.A.C. for a Means Test, and 
as a result is at present being paid 55. per week. 
The rent of the house in which the family live is 
11s. per week.” 


That is to say, 295. are left to feed and clothe three 
adults. 
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(7) A London letter : 

** To-day I was disallowed transitional benefit. 
I am a single man, aged twenty-five, living in one 
room and paying 8s. per week for sleeping ac- 
commodation. My sister has two rooms in the same 
house. The relieving officer asked me to give him 
information about my sister, but as she does not 
live with me I could not do so. She is a single girl 
earning a living as a typist and cannot afford to 
give me anything. I myself have not any savings 
and had no money coming in except what I 
received from the Labour Exchange (15s. 3d.). I 
explained all what I have written here to the 
relieving officer last week on returning the form, 
and to-day was disallowed benefit.” 


The girl typist, although she lives in separate 
rooms, has to “‘ keep’ her brother entirely and to 
pay his rent. 


(8) Scotland again : 

** My household consists of myself, unemployed ; 
my wife ; daughter (age twelve) ; daughter (age 
twenty-three), school-teacher ; son (age twenty), 
unemployed ; son (age eighteen), working—six in 


** My benefit for wife, and one child and self— 
255. 3d.—has been disallowed under the Means 
Test ; also my son’s 12s. 6d. has been disallowed. 

“The P.A.C. say that my daughter’s wage as a 
school-teacher is sufficient to keep the family. 
When assessing income they took gross income 
and would not allow for charges such as super- 
annuation, travelling expenses, etc.” 
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A school-teacher of twenty-three and a youth of 
eighteen are expected to maintain a family of six ! 


(9) From Wales : 

**I was working in a quarry for three years. 
Then [ fell ul and remained so for a year. When 
I went back there was no work for me. I went on 
the ‘ dole’ to wait for my job back, which I had 
been promised. 

“‘ Next I was offered a job on the Snowdon 
railway, which I accepted, and there I have 
worked during the summer for five seasons, also 
as a temporary postman at Christmas. 

** ‘When I had finished on the railway, I had to 
go before a court of referees. ‘The majority con- 
sidered me still a quarryman, but the chairman 
dissented and made me a ‘ seasonal worker.’ My 
claim for benefit was allowed ‘by a majority.’ 
I was paid for some weeks, until I was stopped by 
the umpire, saying that my claim for benefit must 
fail during the ‘ off season.’ [Note: Under the 
Anomalies Act ‘“‘ seasonal workers’ are refused 
benefit except during the season}. 

** Penniless, I approached the relieving officer, 
who gave me a voucher for 12s. 6d., telling me to 
come and see him on the Monday. I went, and he 
had good news for me. He offered me four days’ 
work on the council roads. 

“I was overjoyed, but got a shock when told 
how much I would get. It was 12s. 6d. for the four 
days’ work : 35. 2d. a day from 8 a.m. till 4.30 p.m., 
with a half-hour for dinner. [Note : This is known 
as “ T'est work ” in return for relief. ] 
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“They expect me to work on dry bread and 
margarine. I seldom can get the latter. I feel 
hungry and weak, and I know I will be too weak 
for work very soon.”’ 


(10) This letter is from a new district, Wiltshire, 
forwarded by a curate : 


““C. S. is a man aged sixty-two. He has always 
been delicate and is of weak physique, but has 
generally managed to work when he could get 
employment. From 1921 to 1927 he was employed 
by the Town Council, and has stamps for this 
period. (That is, he paid his insurance con- 
tributions.) But he fell out of employment during 
a long illness, and now finds it impossible to get 
work, as no employer will take on a man of 
enfeebled powers. 


** For some time he was given two days a week 
relief work by the Guardians, for which he was 
given 45. in cash and 4s. in goods. This has been 
stopped by the Public Assistance Committee, on 
the ground that there is more than £2 ‘ coming 
into the house.’ 


** The facts are as follow : 


** A daughter is employed as day girl on a farm, 
receiving 75. a week with her dinner and tea. 
A son works as cabinetmaker seven miles away, 
cycling home each night. He earns from 36s. to 
40S., according to briskness or slackness of trade, 
out of which he gives his mother 26s. a week. He 
has, of course, to buy his clothes, and is putting 
by in expectation of being married ; and his finer 
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tools have frequently to be replaced, as they wear 
out rapidly. 
** The rent is 8s. a week.”’ 


It will be seen that the P.A.C. considers 255. 
enough to feed and clothe four adults, except for 
the girl’s meals at the farm. 


(11) This noteisfrom Birmingham, and strengthens 
for my view that the Public Assistance Committees 
in that area are among the harshest in the country: 


‘* I am a householder, single man, on the Means 
Test since November. Rent is ros. 1d. a week. I 
have been drawing 145. 3d. per week. I am told 
I shall be reduced 1s. per week. Thirteen months 
out of work. This is the first time I have drawn 
‘dole.’ Twenty years last situation (tool-setter). 
Fifty-two years of age. I am also ex-service fifteen- 
years—Royal Navy (1895 until 1910). My sole 
income is the ‘ dole.’ I have lived in this house 
since 1911, with my mother who died in 1926; 
since then I have lived here alone. How is it 
possible for me to live and clothe myself on 
35. 2d.? ” 


(12) From Newcastle-on-Tyne : 

“Five months ago my brother had a Means 
Test, and his benefit was stopped because I was 
employed. Three weeks ago my father also had a 
Means Test and his benefit was also stopped. To 
try and combat this both my brother and I went 
into lodgings. My brother was granted 12s. 6d. 
the first week, but was told to go back home and 
he would get ros. per week. 
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‘* My mother brings up a grand-daughter, who 
was provided for in her father’s will—18s. per week 
being allowed for her with the express purpose of 
having her educated. The P.A.C. has, however, 
taken that into consideration, and decided that it 
has to contribute to the upkeep of the house. 

** If my father had claimed benefit for her when 
he was drawing unemployment insurance benefit, 
he would have been criminally convicted. Can 
you tell me if they are acting within their right 
in taking that money into consideration ? 

‘‘T returned home after one week in lodgings, 
when I learned the result. My father was told that 
I could be forced to support my parents.”’ 


It may be of interest to give with this letter the 
reply of the editor of the “ Service ” feature : “‘ This 
is the first case of this particular type that I have 
had. The P.A.C. have a right to take into account the 
18s. that was left for the education of the grand- 
daughter, and I know of no way of fighting it beyond 
seeing a member of the P.A.C. or getting up a local 
agitation. There is no right of appeal. You cannot 
be forced to contribute towards your parents if you 
go into lodgings, but the P.A.C. could cut down the 
allowance to your parents, thus forcing you to con- 
tribute in order to save them from destitution. I think 
your family has been particularly badly treated, 
but there is no limit to what the P.A.C. can do.” 


(13) This letter takes us back to Scotland : 
**I am unemployed and am the main support 
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of widowed mother. Recently by means of the 
Means Test my benefit was cut to 9s. a week on 
the strength of my sister earning 25s. (less 45. 
expenses) and my mother’s 10s. (old age pension).” 


The writer of this letter is no longer permitted to 
be “‘ the main support ”’ of his old mother. Her old 
age pension is contributing more to the family 
income than his unemployment allowance. 


(14) From Manchester : 

*“*I have been out of work since May 1931, 
receiving 15s. out-of-work pay from my union and 
15s. 3d. unemployed pay from Labour Exchange. 
In December 1931, I had to face a Means Test, 
and the Public Assistance Committee reduced my 
‘dole’ pay to 4s. 6d. through my drawing union 
pay. My union pay has now ceased. I am single 
but have an invalid mother to keep. She 1s seventy- 
seven years of age and bedfast. She has tos. old 
age pension. I have to pay for assistance to look 
after mother.”’ 


No doubt the writer of this letter has now got his 
allowance increased to 145. or 155., since his union 
payment has run out. But how can he keep himself 
and his old mother on 25s. if he has to pay for some- 
one to look after her ? 


(15) From Huddersfield : 

** Yesterday I went before the Public Assistance 
Committee and my weekly allowance 1s to be ros., 
plus a food ticket for 4s. 3d. Out of this I must pay 
6s. 8d. rent. That leaves 7s. 7d. (including the 
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food ticket) to keep a house going: food, clothes, 
gas for cooking and lighting, coal, etc. After rent 
is paid and the food ticket exchanged, there will 
only be 3s. 4d. in cash to cover all our expenses. 
We shall not be able to get the necessary food, 
clothes and warmth. Car fares (I am lame), 
stamps, newspapers, etc. will be a memory. 

** My wife and I are willing to do any honest 
work, manual or mental, the only exception I 
would make is I do not wish to dispense intox- 
icating drink. I can neither touch, taste nor handle 
it without violating conviction.”’ 


(16) I think I have gone far enough into the file. 
The last letter shall be from London : 


‘“*T am a married man with wife and three 
children. I am a life-long sufferer from a tuber- 
cular hip. The joint is fixed, the leg withered 
and about five inches shorter than the other. I 
have to wear a high surgical boot and am a 
cripple. 

** About ten years ago, on the advice of doctors, 
owing to general ill-health, chest trouble, and my 
leg, I had to give up work and was forced to seek 
assistance from the Board of Guardians. I have 
been in receipt of assistance practically ever since. 
During the whole of this period I have been cer- 
tified as unfit for work by the parish doctor and 
the doctor at the local T.B. clinic, where I still 
attend. 

‘** J had an operation in 1925 and again in 1928 
for T.B. abscess. After the second operation I was 
supposed to lie several months with my leg in an 
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extension, but I was forced to take my discharge 
because my wife was at her wits’ end to manage, 
owing to our allowance being cut down upon my 
entering hospital. 

“Dr. S » who attended me, was very 
annoyed at this and told me my leg needed abso- 
lute rest and that I must on no account think of 
work which necessitated using it. 

** Last year I had two of my children sent away 
by the T.B. doctor—my eldest for three months 
with catarrh of lungs, and my baby with wasting 
debility for ten months. They are not T.B. so far, 
and the doctor at the clinic says with good food 
and care they will grow up healthy. 

** Until about eleven weeks ago I was receiving 
36s. 6d. per week in money from the P.A.C. to 
support, clothe and keep healthy five persons. I 
had an allowance of milk and extract of beef 
granted me by the doctor as extra nourishment for 
myself. I have no other source of income whatso- 
ever. It was one long struggle, and as much as we 
could do to maintain ourselves respectably. 

‘*'When the economy cuts were first published 
I was told by the relieving officer that the com- 
mittee were making an alteration in my allowance. 
First my milk and extract of beef were disallowed ; 
then 10s. 6d. was taken from my money and Ios. 
in kind given in its place. 

‘** This at first sight looks like only a reduction 
of 6d.., but every item of food provided 1s put 
down at far above retail prices, so that the 1os. is 
only nominal. Actually the value in kind, com- 
pared with existing prices, is about 7s. 6d. This is 
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a list of the prices put down by the Committee for 
what they provide, compared with shop prices :— 


Article Committee Price Shop Price 
Margarine 1lb. 8d. rlb. 54d. 
Sugar rib. 3d. 1lb. 24d. 
Syrup rib. 6d. tlb. 44d. 
Bacon 1lb. 8d. 1lb. 54d. 
Corned Beef lb. 6d. 1lb. 6d. 
Foreign Eggs each ad. each td. 


‘In effect, the committee get a reduction of 
2s. 6d. in this way. They purchase these com- 
modities wholesale and there 1s no reason why they 
should not be distributed below retail price. 

‘** The relieving officer now tells me that the 
P.A.C. consider I am getting far too much and 
that I must look forward to another cut or ‘ the 
House.’ He constantly points out to me how long 
I have been on the books and the total amount I 
have received. 

** It is useless for me to point out that I cannot 
help being a victim of T.B. and a cripple and that 
I am perfectly willing to do some light task in 
return for what I receive, such as unskilled clerical 
work or anything which does not necessitate my 
being on my leg. The reply I get is that they are 
not there to find jobs. I point out that I am cer- 
tified as permanently unfit for work by their 
doctor and the doctor at the T.B. clinic. 

** What chance do I stand of getting a position 
to suit me from a private employer, when there 
are hundreds of thousands of able-bodied men 
who cannot get one? I wish I could find some 
good samaritan to give me a light job so that I 
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could be free of these people and feel independent. 

“We are living in two rooms, for which for- 
tunately I only pay 6s. 6d. rent. But they are small 
and I have a boy of twelve years and a girl of 
ten years sleeping in the same bed. They should 
be separated at this age, but what chance have 
we of taking a larger place at a much higher rent 
on the amount of assistance I receive ? 

**'When the alteration in my allowance was 
made I informed the doctor at the T.B. clinic, who 
gave me a letter for the relieving officer protesting 
against the reduction and asking that my money, 
milk and beef extract be restored. The R.O. 
ignored this letter and told me that the P.A.C. 
had nothing to do with the T.B. clinic. On hearing 
this the clinic doctor sent another letter. The two 
letters were submitted to the P.A.C. but the con- 
tents were ignored. 

** This is my present weekly budget for five : 


How WE Spenp £1 6s. od. 





5s. ad s. d., 
Rent 6 6 Cocoa (¢ Ib.) Oo 54 
Insurance 1 7 Sugar (2 Ibs.) o 44 
Gas 3 0 Fresh milk (34 pts.) o 104 
Meat 2 0 Salt, pepper, soda, 
Vegetables 4 6 blue, matches, 
Flour o 6 boot - polish, 
Bread (12 loaves blacklead, hearth- 
at 34d.) 8 3. stone, darning- 
Dripping (2 lbs.) 1 0 wool, tape, cotton, 
Rice (1 lb.) Oo 3. elastic, etc. I 2¢ 
Currants (1 Ib) o 6 


£1 6 0 
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Waar WE RECEIVE In Kinp 

s. d. s. d. 

Meat ticket 2 6 Syrup (1 tin) o 6 

Bread (2 loaves) o 6 Jam (1 tin) o 6 

Flour o 2 Soap o 6 

Bacon o 8 Salmon (1 tin) o 6 

Corned beef (2 1b.) o 6 Milk (2 tins) I oO 

Sugar (2 lbs.) o 6 Oats o 1! 

Tea (2 Ib.) o 9g Eggs (4) o 8 
Margarine (1 lb.) o 8 

10 Oo 


‘* Nothing is left for clothes, boots, household 
linen, utensils, boot repairs, coal and wood, fur- 
niture and china renewals.”’ 


I have reproduced this long letter in full, first 
because it illustrates the tragic existence to which 
a working-man and his family are condemned when 
he becomes the victim of a disease, and second 
because it indicates the disastrous consequences of 
public economy applied at the expense of health. 

Reduced expenditure now will probably mean that 
the children of this family will become tubercular 
and be a permanent charge upon society. 


CHAPTER IX 
CONCLUSIONS 


I wave described faithfully what I have seen and 
heard during my tour of investigation. It has shown 
that : 


1. Actual hunger, in the sense of nourishment less 
than enough to maintain bodily health, exists widely 
in Britain. 

2. Wages are often too low to provide the ele- 
mentary needs of human life. 

3. The conditions of the working-class involve the 
unnecessary deaths of thousands of infants, children 
and adults before their time ; and chronic ill-health. 

4. Alarge percentage of working-class children are 
growing up under-nourished, iul-clad, and ill-shod, 
with disastrous results upon the next generation. 

5. Most of the working-class, even when employed, 
have no margin from their earnings to meet emer- 
gencies such as unemployment, sickness or old age. 

6. The housing conditions of a large section of 
the working-class are a scandal of overcrowding 
and insanitation. Accommodation which has been 
condemned as unhealthy remains occupied because 
there is no alternative. The rents of the new housing 
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schemes are too high for many working-class families 
to pay, except at the cost of under-nourishment. 

7. In many families the only wage-earner is a 
boy or girl under sixteen, paid about 12s. a week. 
On reaching sixteen, it is the common practice for 
dismissal to occur in order that the payment of 
higher wages and the unemployment insurance 
contribution may be saved. 

8. Agricultural workers are only able to maintain 
the bare existence of their families on their wages of 
about gos. a week. When they become unemployed, 
the absence of any insurancc benefit means severe 
privation. 

g. The full unemployment benefit received by 
insured workers is not enough to provide most 
families with their bare needs. 

10. The Means Test is applied very differently by 
the various county authorities. Sometimes the allow- 
ances vary little from the unemployment benefits. 
In other areas the deductions are serious. 

11. Frequently the allowances provided under the 
Means Test involve semi-starvation. 

12. The Means Test allowances generally make 
impossible the payment of rents for reasonable 
housing accommodation, except at the cost of 
necessary expenditure upon food. The consequence 
is either chronic hunger or removal to overcrowded 
slum conditions. 

13. The meagreness of the unemployment benefit 
and the Means Test allowances mean that large 
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sections of the unemployed are buying food of the 
poorest quality, without the elements necessary for 
health. 

14. A large proportion of the unemployed have no 
means to provide new clothing or footwear. They 
clothe their families by “‘ making do,’’ handing on 
garments from child to child or from house to house, 
or occasionally buying second-hand. 

15. The long periods of unemployment have meant 
that savings have disappeared and saleable articles 
in the home have been disposed of. The result is 
that there is growing privation. 

16. The Means Test operates with particular hard- 
ship upon the younger generation, whose earnings 
are allocated to the maintenance of their parents 
and family, with the result that they are denied 
normal pleasures and are unable to save for marriage. 


My purpose has been to describe and not to 
diagnose. But, as my readers close this book, I ask 
them to consider whether something 1s not fund- 
amentally wrong with a civilisation which, despite 
its almost magical possibilities of wealth production, 
leaves masses of the population in the state of des- 
titution which I have found. Is it not time we 
decided to build a new civilisation in which these 
possibilities shall be used to feed and clothe and house 
our people and to liberate their minds and per- 
sonalities to the full potentialities of human know- 
ledge and experience ? 


